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A COLONIAL EXPERIMENT 


BY J. F. ROSE-SCLEY. 


INCE the war with Spain changed 
the traditional policy of the United 
States and committed us to a 
course of expansion, we have taken 

our first lesson in the difficult art of 
Colonial government. It is hard, even 
for a country like Great Britain, after 
centuries of experience, to manage her 
colonies with entire satisfaction to the 


public, based on purely democratic prin- 
ciples, to adapt its cumbrous form of ad- 
ministration to the task of governing an 
alien and far distant race. The very 
checks and counterchecks necessary to 
ensure the maintenance of our liberties 
render it difficult to entrust the executive 
with the arbitrary imperial power re 
quisite for governing our foreign subjects. 


Raising the flag in Tutuila 


governed and the governors. Witness 
the recent South African war, which has 
involved an enormous sacrifice in blood 
and treasure, and which is not yet com- 
pleted. And it is doubly hard for a re- 


11 


And yet this is the only wa in which our 
colonies—or at least those inhabited by 
semi-civilized or savage races—can be 
successfully managed. We have still to 
face the problem in the Philippines, 
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: where the civil power has not yet sup- 
“> planted the military, and when the time 
for peaceful occupation comes, we will 
do well to be guided by the happy re- 
sults of our brief administration in 
Samoa. 

In February, 1900, we came into undis- 
turbed possession of the little Island of 
Tutuila and the still smaller adjacent 
islets, which form the Eastern portion of 
the Samoan Group. It was a purely har- 
monious diplomatic arrangement, in 
which the entire three great powers con- 
cerned, the United States, Germany and 
Great Britain, agreed to divide the group 
between the two former nations. Eng- 
land, wisely enough, did not insist on her 
share of this troublous land. She had 
matters of a more urgent nature to at- 
tend to elsewhere, and besides, her 
strategical position in the Pacific would ' 


have been weakened rather than strength- 

ened had she assumed responsibility for 

one of the islands. The extensive Fijian 

Group, in the most central! position, gives 

her an admirable base for naval oper- 

ations in the Pacific, and she would have 3 

gained nothing by undertaking to de- | 

fend any part of Samoa. The claim of 

the United States to Pago-Pago, the only 

good harbor in the group, was fully recog- 

nized by both Germany and England, so } 

we were given Tutuila, whilst the Ger- t 

mans took the two large islands of Upolu | 

and Savaii. The natives, I need hardly ; 

say, were not consulted, but happily, as 

far as this country was concerned, they : 

were perfectly well pleased with the ar- ‘ 

rangement. 
In point of size our new possessions ti 

are indeed very small affairs, but a mere | 

speck on the map, five inhabited islands 

in all, not to mention a few barren rocks. . 

Tutuila, the largest, has an area of 240 | ) 

square miles and a population of about 

four thousand. Then comes Manua, 

ninety miles to the Eastward, with an 

area of 100 square miles and a few hun- 

dred people. The other three islets, Tau, 

Olesanga and Ofu, are unimportant. 

Geographically the group occupies a com- 

manding position, right in the very center 

of one of the most important trade routes 

’ of the Pacific, from Australia to this 

: i Coast. It is situated between the degrees 

In full dress. of 169 and 172 west longitude and the 
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A chieftain. 


parallels of 13 and 14 south latitude. It 
thus forms a sort of midway stopping 
place between Hawaii and Australia and 
gives us a strategic position of immense 
value. Indeed, it is safe to say that, with- 
out a coaling station and the accompany- 
ing fortifications on Pago-Pago harbor, 
we would find it impossible to carry on 
naval operations against a great power 
in the South Pacific. It provides us 
with a base within easy striking distance 
of the Australian or New Caledonian 
Coasts, and in fact dominates the myriad 
islands which make up Polynesia. The 
following table of distances will clearly 
illustrate this fact: 


From Pago-Pago to— Miles. 
Auckland, New Zealand ........ 1,577 
Vavau (Friendly Islands)...... 380 
Melbourne, Victoria ........... 2,864 


The importance of Pago-Pago has long 
been recognize... It is not only the finest 


harbor in the Samoan Group, but far and 
away the best in Polynesia. It is a great 
Gulf, or Fjord, which nearly divides the 
little Island of Tutuila. The approach is 
from the south, being clearly indicated 
by a high peaked conical mountain rising 
over two thousand feet. No mariner can 
miss finding Pago-Pago with such a land- 
mark. The entrance, about three-quar- 
ters of a mile wide, is deep and perfectly 
free from obstructions, and, a few miles 
further in, the bay turns abruptly at a 
right angle, forming a perfectly land- 
locked inner harbor. Here is a sheet of 
water some three miles long by one in 
breadth, an ideal anchorage. It is per- 
fectly screened from all storms; the most 
violent tropical hurricane which ever 
raged could not hurt a vessel lying there. 
The water is deep and the bottom fur- 
nishes what sailors call good holding 
ground. There is room here for the whole 
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United States Navy to shelter, secure 
from all attack. 

Over twenty years ago the United 
States Government realized these facts 
and made a treaty with tne then King 
of Samoa by which we secured possession 
of a piece of ground near the entrance, 
suitable for a coaling station. But noth- 
ing else was done, neither buildings nor 
wharves were erected and the place lay 
neglected and forgotten. At last, some 
four years ago, the Government awoke 
to a sense of its responsibilities. A sum 
of $200,000 was available for the erection 
of a coaling station and the contract was 
awarded to a firm of this city. The new 
structure, now fast approaching com- 
pletion, includes a large steel shed and 
an extensive wharf, running out into deep 
water so that men-of-war may come di- 
rectly alongside to coal. But much re- 
mains to be done. The coaling station, 
to be of any use in the event of war, 
must be defended by powerful guns, and 
an appropriation must be obtained from 
Congress for the purpose. Fortunately 
the harbor can very easily be made im- 
pregnable. The high hills on either hand 
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afford admirable sites for fortifications 
and a chain of torpedoes can rapidly be 
laid across the entrance. 

When tne United States Government 
took possession of Tutuila it already had 
a warship on the spot, the armed collier 
Abarenda, one of the craft purchased dur- 
ing the Spanish war. The vessel had been 
sent to Pago-Pago to superintend the con- 
struction of the coaling station and in- 
cidentally to afford protection should 
trouble arise with the natives. The Ad- 
ministration made a wise choice when 
they selected Commander B. F. Tilley, 
her senior officer, as first Governor of the 
group. Tilley had been on the scene 
for over a year and had become thor- 
oughly familiar with the native customs 
and peculiarities. Moreover, he has 
proved himself a man of rare tact and 
judgment, and it is to be hoped that he 
may be retained in his position for many 
years. The success or failure of our oc- 
cupation depended entirely upon his ac- 
tion at the outset. All hung upon the 
first impression made on the native mind. 
An injudicious or tyrannical man might 
easily have spoiled everything, for the 
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Samoans are a particularly sensitive 
race and would speedily have resented 
any interference with their cherished 
liberties. 

Owing to the nature of the ground a 
rebellion once started in ‘Tutuila would 
have proved a very difficult thing to sub- 
due. There is hardly an acre of level 
land on the island; the country is an 
alternation of high peaks and deep gorges, 
thickly covered with luxuriant tropical 
growth. There is abundance of shelter 
in the forests and nature supplies lavish- 
ly all the simple wants of the islancers 
Had the Samoans once rebelled and taken 
to the hills it would have required a very 
large force to dislodge them. The most 
that could have been done would have 
been to hold the small villages which 
fringe the coast, and this would have 
called for many isolated garrisons, which 
would always have been exposed to raids 
by large bodies of natives. The recent 
sad experience near Apia, where several 
Americans lost their lives, has proved 
that the Samoan is by no means a de- 
spicable foe, even when pitted against 
whites armed with the most modern 
weapons. Thus it will easily be seen that 
the military occupation of Tutuila, in the 
face of a hostile native population, would 
have been a costly task. 

The Tutuilans have been regarded as 
the most turbulent members of the Sa- 
moan family. They have always enjoyed 
practical independence, their allegiance, 
under the old regime, to the King of 
Samoa, being a purely nominal affair. 
Now and again, it is true, large bodies of 
them would cross to Upolu and join in 
one of the numerous fights between the 
Malietoa and Tamasese factions. But 
this was more for the fun of the thing 
than anything else; in a general way 
they were content to remain at home and 
fight, or pretend to fight, amongst them- 
selves. 

The Samoans are still in the patriarchal 
age, and the family system of govern- 
ment prevails, or rather did prevail be- 
fore the annexation. That is to say the 
head of each family was a chief and ruled 
his small group of dependents with a 
firm but kindly hand. These heads of 
families formed a sort of town council 
for managing each little village. As a 


Samoan Girl. 


rule the towns were excellently gov- 
erned, and in no place in the world are 
cleanliness and sanitation more strictly 
observed than in Samoa. But beyond 
the towns the system did not work well. 
The islands were divided into several dis- 
tricts, naturally defined by the mountain 
ranges. Each of these districts had its 
own fono, or parliament, composed of 
leading chiefs. The fono used to meet 
occasionally in some great house and 
talk at much length, but it had little real 
power over its own people and none over 
those of the other districts. The result 
of all this was that the various districts 
were always quarreling, wars and rumors 
of war were ever in the air. Leone, the 
former capital of Tutuila, was the only 
walled town to be found in the islands. 
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Group of Natives. 


It was surrounded by a high stone wall 
several miles long and practically it was 
always in a state of siege. This con- 
dition of affairs had naturally a most 
demoralizing effect on the natives and 
hampered their material progress con- 
siderably. The taro and yam plantations 
were neglected, for the people argued 
that it was no use planting food when 
their enemies might come along and eat 
it up at any moment. Consequently each 
village grew barely enough for its own 
immediate requirements, and if a bad sea- 
son occurred there was often great 
scarcity. 

Such was the condition of affairs when, 
on April 4th, 1900, Commander Tilley 
hoisted the Stars and Stripes over Swim- 
ming Point, on the shores of Pago-Pago. 
The ceremonia! was a most elaborate one. 
The flag was saluted in truly impressive 
style; there was general feasting and re- 
joicing. Fortunately for the success of 
Tilley’s task, the Samoans welcomed the 
flag with the utmost enthusiasm. Their 
brethren in Upolu, on the other hand, did 
not take at all kindly to the German 
national emblem; they threatened war 
when the flag was raised and demanded 
that the Samoan standard be _ hoisted 
above the German. 
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Hence Tilley began the work of or- 
ganizing a government under favorable 
auspices. Furthermore, he had the great 
good fortune to secure a most able as- 
sistant, Mr. E. W. Gurr. This gentleman, 
a lawyer of ability, had long been asso- 
ciated with the natives as their advocate 
in the Apia Supreme Court. For years, 
whilst Chief Justice Ide was deciding a 
lengthy list of land claims, Gurr defended 
the interests of the natives, and won their 
heartiest gratitude. Through the length 
and breadth of the land Misi Tis, as the 
Samoans affectionately called him, was 
known and honored. Tilley at once ap- 
pointed Gurr Colonial Secretary and the 
choice had a very happy effect on the 
native mind. They were reassured as to 
American intentions, for they felt that 

as long as Misi Tia was chief adviser to 
the Governor things could not go far 
wrong. Tilley’s first step was to pro- 
claim universal peace amongst the war- 
ring tribes, and to issue an order calling 
in all firearms. The natives submitted 
to disarmament readily enough and some 
thousands of old Remingtons and Sniders 
and other obsolete kinds of rifles were 
collected. These guns had practically no 
market value—the stocks, in many cases, 
were badly worm eaten—but all the same, 
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if Congress would vote the money, it 
would be a wise step to compensate the 
Tutuilans for their willing sacrifice. 

In deciding on the form of government 
Tilley went to Fiji for an example. He 
saw that the wisest plan for the na- 
tives would be to allow them to govern 
themselves, on the system planned by 
Sir Arthur Gordon. Fiji is generally re- 
garded as Great Britain’s model Crown 
Colony, and thirty years of her adminis- 
tration there has had a marvelous effect 
on the natives. Peace and prosperity 
reign over the whole group, and cultiva- 
tion has largely increased, whilst the 
population is actually gaining in number. 
This is a remarkable showing, considering 
that, in the Friendly and Marquesan 
groups and in nearly every island brought 
under civilized rule, the population is 
rapidly declining. So Tilley divided the 
islands up into districts of suitable size 
and appointed a native chief as governor, 
or chief magistrate, of each one. The 
only trouble was the superabundance of 
material available. There were so many 


chiefs, great and small, that it became a 
matter of great difficulty to decide which 
was really entitled to the honor. An 
elaborate examination of genealogical 
trees was necessary, but finally the 
hereditary chiefs of the bluest blood and 
longest pedigrees were picked out and 
installed in office. Their duties were not 
very onerous; they had merely to see that 
good order prevailed in their districts 
and to exercise a wholesome moral con- 
trol over their dependents. They also 
acted as justices of the peace in dealing 
with petty offenses and were authorized 
to issue marriage licenses. The system 
of local or village government was al- 
lowed to go on much as before, except 
for changes made by the natives them- 
selves. Here was a genuine surprise. 
The Samoans, generally considered one 
of the most conservative races on the 
face of the earth, actually began to in- 
stitute their own reforms. It was never 
supposed that they, of their own initia- 
tive, would abolish any of the traditional 
customs which have prevailed amongst 
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them for thousands of years. But when 
the first General Council, composed of 
the governors of the districts, met, the 
natives voluntarily proposed some im- 
portant reforms. There are many in- 
jurious customs which have long been 
prevalent in Samoa and which of course 
can only be abolished by the force of pub- 
lic opinion. Chief amongst these was the 
practice of going on Malangas, or large 
holiday parties. The natives of a village 
would suddenly take it into their heads 
to knock off work and go on a junketing 


A street scene. 


or picnicking party. Sometimes they 
would travel in their large boats and 
sometimes they would go by land, but in 
any case there was feasting and gaiety 
wherever they went. 
gard hospitality as almost a sacred rite, 
and it was the bounden duty of each vil- 
lage to entertain its guests in the most 
handsome manner. Pigs and fowls were 
ruthlessly slaughtered and the visitors re- 
mained untii the village was eaten out. 
Then the process was repeated some- 
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where else, until the traveling party gre’ 
weary and returned to their home. In 
turn they themselves would be visited by 
some other village, and so the malangas 
went on_ indefinitely. The practice 
naturally led to much waste and im- 
providence, and when the council decreed 
its abolition the natives cheerfully obeyed 
the law, although previous to the estab- 
lishment of a settled form of government 
no individual would have dared even to 
suggest the change. 

Another injurious custom abolished was 


the extravagant presentation of fine mats. 
These fine mats, woven from a species of 
pandanus, are the most valuable of Sa- 
moan heirlooms. They are preserved 
with the greatest care and handed down 
from generation to generation, their 
value being reckoned at two or three hun- 
dred dollars. On weddings or other 
festal occasions it was considered 
etiquette for the bridegroom’s relatives 
to present the bride with a number of 
mats. In return the bride’s relatives had 
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to purchase vast quantities of trade 
goods, such as salt and tinned beef, bis- 
cuits, colored prints, etc. Tnis cost much 
money and the extravagance would often 
impoverish whole families for years. 

Commander Tilley looked on approv- 
ingly whilst these and many minor 
changes were made. The natives were 
certainly governing themselves and his 
task was appreciably lightened. The 
government, small and _ inexpensive 
though it is, cannot be carried on entire- 
ly without revenue. When it came to 
establishing a system of taxation, Tilley 
again turned to Fiji for example. Cash 
is a scarce thing amongst the Samoans, 
and to ask the natives to pay a money 
tax would be simply to force them to sell 
their copra at a ruinous sacrifice to some 
white trader. Consequently the natives 
were requested to tax themselves in 
produce. The council assesses’ the 
amount each district should be called 
upon to pay and the copra is then sold 
by tender. The traders’ price for copra 
to the natives used to be only about a 
cent a pound, but Tilley managed to get 
nearly two cents. As any surplus over 
the amount of taxation required is re- 
turned to the districts the natives beneut 
accordingly, for they may sell all they 
can produce in this way if they choose. 
The yearly revenue raised amounts to 
$7,500, sufficient to pay the expenses of 
administration. 

On Manua, the only other large island 
of the group, they used to have a royal 
dynasty all of their own. Being so wide- 
ly separated from the other Samoans, the 
Manuans had many peculiar and original 
customs. One of these was to treat their 
monarch as a kind of Deity and to keep 
him or her strictly guarded, in perpetual 
seclusion. The last Queen, a young girl, 
fell ils from the confinement and one 
night was actually suffocated in her hut 
when a ure broke out. When Tilley 
hoisted the American flag on Manua 
there was a vacancy in the regal line, as 
no one had been found ambitious enough 
to accept the position of King or Queen. 
The new Governor at once abolished this 
absurd practice and appointed the heir 
to the throne chief magistrate of the 
island. For the rest the same system of 
government was introduced as on the 


larger Tutuila and the plan is working 
with perfect smoothness. 

The new Governor found no need to in- 
terfere with the marital customs of the 
natives. The Samoans are naturally a 
virtuous people and could give points in 
this matter to many white nations. Nor 
was there any need to meddle with their 
religion. The London Missionary So- 
ciety, a non-sectarian body, which, for 
more than a century, has done admirable 
work throughout the whole Pacific, is 
firmly estabiushed in the group. As all 
the natives have long since been con- 
verted to Christianity its work is rather 
to educate than to evangelize. It main- 
tains a teacher in each village, besides 
a large High School for girls at Leone. 
Thus the Government is relieved of the 
task of educating the growing generation, 
and it seems better, for the present at 
any rate, to leave the matter in the hands 
of the missionaries. There are also sev- 
eral Roman Catholic priests, some nuns, 
and a number of Mormon apostles. 

As yet no seat of government has been 
established on Tutuila. The deck of the 
United States ship Abarenda has been 
the State Capitol, and Commander Tilley’s 
cabin the Governor’s residence. But 
doubtless, when the Administration 
realizes the excellence of the work which 
has been done there, it will build a proper 
Government house ashore and provide 
the Governor with a guard suitable to his 
dignity. Beyond this there seems no 
necessity for making any immediate 
change in Tutuilan affairs and the longer 
the little island is allowed to govern 
itself under the present system the bet- 
ter for its peace and happiness. 

Indeed, it is obvious that the less we 
interfere with the primitive ways and 
customs of this simple-minded folk the 
better for the success of our administra- 
tion. We have accepted a heavy moral 
responsibility as guardians of these peo- 
ple and we must see to it that the race 
does not deteriorate. It is not a ques- 
tion of money making; there is no finan- 
cial gain to be got out of Tutuila. It is 
purely a question of international repu- 
tation, and, having taken the islands for 
strategical reasons, we must show the 
peoples of the world that we are equal 
to the task of governing a colonial de- 
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pendency. As I have pointed out, we 
have begun weil and it is only necessary 
to continue on the same lines. The Sa- 
moan form of civilization, in its way as 
highly developed as our own, dates back 
to the patriarchal age; indeed, many of 
the rites observed, such as the making 
of turmeric, show distinct traces of 
Judaic origin. Far back in the bush, over- 
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across Asia and eventually spread them- 
selves over the islands of Polynesia. The 
assumption is at least probable, but the 
proposition is too intricate to be con- 
sidered within the brief limits of a mag- 


azine article. 

But whatever their origin there is no 
doubt about the intense conservatism of 
the Samoan people. 


Civilization has 
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grown with foliage, one may still trace 
the ruins of a huge stone inclosure laid 
out on exactly the same lines as the tab- 
ernacle, with its inner and outer courts 
and the holy of holies in the center. 
These facts have led many ethnologists 
to hold that the Samoans are a remnant 
of the ten lost tribes, which wandered 


wrought havoc with the inhabitants of 
most of the other South Sea Islands, but, 
for this very reason, it has done little or 
no harm to the Samoans. Your Tahitian 
or Marquesan showed himself only too 
ready to adopt civilized customs, and I 
may add, vices. He took to intoxicating 
liquors with avidity, and murder and 
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rapine resulted. His women were at the 
disposal of the white strangers and as a 
consequence the people were decimated 
by diseases. The lax marital customs 
prevailing in most of the islands greatly 
aided the spread of these complaints 
which contaminated whole races. 

The shirt, the common everyday gar- 
ment of commerce, proved deadly in its 
work. It may seem strange, but it is 
nevertheless true, that the introduction 
of European clothing was directly re- 
sponsible for the terrible ravages wrought 
by pneumonia amongst the natives. Be- 
fore Europeans came to the South Seas 
consumption, along with a host of other 
diseases, such as smailpox, measles and 
influenza, was absolutely unknown. But 
the Kanaka showed a fatal facility for 
contracting it and his delicate constitu- 
tion proved unable to stand the strain. 
The islander naturally desired to possess 
European clothing; one of the first things 
he would purchase would be a shirt, and, 
perhaps, a pair of trousers. He was so 
proud of his new garments that he would 
go to work in them, and after laboring 
for a while in the tropical sun would 
suddenly discover that it was extremely 
hot. He would sit down to rest, and, in 
order to cool off, would remove his 
clothes. This reversal of the natural or- 
der of things generally resulted in a fatal 
chill. 

Now in Samoa, alone of the South Sea 
groups, things are ordered quite differ- 
ently. There is natural virtue among tne 
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people and they show strict observance 
of the marriage tie. Then the stubborn 
conservative native obstinately refused 
to adopt European dress and to this day 
he adheres to his decision. Other island- 
ers might put on shirts and trousers if 
they chose, but he would would keep to 
his national lava-lava. The lava-lava, I 
may explain, is simply a sheet of calico, 
or any kind of print, about six feet square. 
It is folded in two and wrapped round 
the waist, being held in place by a sim- 
ple twist. Except on state occasions this 
forms the sole costume for men and 
women alike. It is healthy, graceful and 
complies with all the requirements of 
decency as viewed from a Samoan stand- 
point. Boots and shoes are unknown, and 
indeed, the sole of the native’s foot is so 
tough that he can walk unhurt over 
jagged coral reefs which would cut a 
white man’s foot to pieces. 

The only change which the mission- 
aries have been able to make is the in- 
troduction of the ofu loti, or church- 
going dress for women. This is simply 
a long “Mother Hubbard,” worn only at 
divine service. It is a common enough 
sight, especially in rain weather, to see 
a woman walking to church with her 
dress over her arm and putting it on 
when the door of the sacred edifice is 
reached. To this primitive simplicity of 
dress and general cleanliness of habit, 
we may attribute the comparative im- 
munity of the Samoan from European 
diseases. 
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BY A. J. BROWN. 


EVON’S dominant characteristic 
was an extreme individualism that 
wes not only temperameatal but 
phiicsophically thought out and ap- 
plied in the business of living. Essentiaily 
he was a theorist, and his theories jus- 
tified the netuial anarchy of his dispo- 
sitioa. Detesting restrictions fiom with- 
out he set up his personal honor, which he 
held high and sacred, as the final judge 
of his actions and—it might have been 
foretola—the sequel brought him trou- 
ble. Moreover, as is usual in such cases, 
others were compelled to share his trou- 
ble. For, pursuing secretly, though from 
deliberate moral conviction, a line of con- 
duct catalogued on the reverse side of 
that medallion which society has struck 
and labeled “Right and Wrong,” he came, 
at the same time, to love my sister; and 
—well, so the trouble fell. 

From one point of view, however, no 
man could blame him. For Claribel was 
undeniably beautiful—I use the term in 
an absolute sense. She was of the kind 
that move men‘and some women deeply, 
the former from aesire, the latter from— 
a sort of mental nearsightedness called 
jealousy. Her beauty seemed to come 
f,om within, and her dark eyes, could you 
look into them, were deep with latent 
thought and feeling. Devon, who had 
fathomed them, was carefu: to conserve 
his opportunities, and, when his difficu!- 
ties reached a climax, those eyes—or at 
least the thought and feeling which lay 
back of them—proved valuable. 

But I am speaking after the event. As 
I surveyed the guests aboard my friend's 
yacht that day in the early autumn, I 
did not know what was in store for us. 
I was smoking in t*e bow and was dweil- 
ing with approval upon our host’s quali- 
fications as a brother-in-law, when I be- 
came aware that a heated controversy 
had sprung up, and, feeling that my wis- 
dom could no longer be spared, I aban- 
doned my isolation. 

“Mr. Swain, your sister is certainly a 
very silly girl,” said the smart Miss 
Baker, as I joined the group. 


“How do you make that out?’ I asked, 
tossing my cigar overboard. I had al- 
ways quote Ciaribel’s common sense as 
above p2r. 

“Absciuteiy refused to accept a piece 
of Chiaese peach-b!ossom silk because it 
was smuggled ia by Mrs. Drillcombe.” 

“Nonsense; I con't believe it.” 

“And real peach-b ossom does not come 
On every steamer.’ 

“And twenty-five cents a yard duty--” 

“I think it’s a c-‘me!” exclaimed Clzri- 
bel. 

I could net resist the temptation. 

“Suppose,” I ssid, “a person shoul 
smuggle on princ:p e.” 

“On principle!” Claribel’s face ex- 
pressed every syliable of the coatempt 
she would feel for such a person. 

“Ycs,” I continued, “in the honest be- 
lief that a government has no right to 
hinder the freecom of trade.” 

“Do him lots cf -ood in a court of law,” 
laughed Theodo‘e Black, a lawyer and 
openly derisive of abstract questions— 
especialy in ethics. 

“Yet he would be right,” said Devon, 
seriousiy; “a tariff is an unjust restric- 
tion on the inadiviiual—one which he is 
not bound to reger..” 

This, though e-i ently a sincere st. te- 
ment of conviction, only served to draw 
the fire of Claribel’s disapproval. 

“When a man sanctions the breaking 
of a law of his country,” sne said, almost 
in anger, “how do we know that he would 
fight for that country?” 

Oh, the logic of displeased femininity! 
I saw that the matter was going too far. 

“Claribel,” I said, “Devon’s patriotism 
is not in qvestion, and your remark is 
entirely beside the point.” 

The rest of the group, seeing the 
serious turn of the conversation, began to 
talk with one another in very perfunctory 
style, and quickly drifted apart, leaving 
Devon and me alone with Claribel. She 
had seen her fault in an instant, and was 
ready to make amends. 

“Mr. Devon,” she said, “‘my words were 
quite uncalled for; I 9 
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“Miss Swain, I beg you will not——” 

“Yes, I shall, Mr. Devon; I offer you my 
sincere apology. Perhaps a man might 
make such a mistake and—still be a man. 
I don’t know.” 

With that she turned quickly to hide 
the rising color in her face, and joined 
one of the ladies who stood near. I 
looked at Devon and found him very pale, 
and then the only fear I ever saw de- 
picted in his countenance crept into his 
burning gaze. I told him not to think of 
the matter again, and that I blamed my 
sister’s impetuosity for the whole occur- 
rence, but he would not hear of it. 

“It is evidently a point of honor in 
her estimation,” he said; “l wish I couid 
agree with her.” 


I saw one thing very clearly, I told 


myself, and that was.that there was only 
one way of accounting for Claribel’s sud- 
den loss of temper. A proud woman is 
apt to feel something very like resent- 
ment at a disappointment in a man who 
is the object of her personal regard. 

And for the rest of that day the re- 
sentment continued; not solely, however, 
because of the disappointment. For 
Claribel, having apologized, was in the 
throes of a mortifying pique, hidden, of 
course, by a deal of vivacity, and was 
not more kind than she need be to Devon. 
It was evident, indeed, that she was pun- 
ishing him for her self-inuicte. wounds, 
by flirting with Black. That gentleman, 
being possessed of common sense, felt 
keenly the falseness of his position. It 
was no secret that he admired my sister 
intensely, nor that he was more favored 
than most of her suiters, but he saw quite 
clearly that for the time being he was 
merely an instrument of torture. 

Black had the reputation of being a 
very good fellow, and he was certainiy 
successful in his profession. He was ‘in 
politics,” being at the time United States 
District Attorney, and there was an ugly 
rumor that he had sacrificed a political 
ally for the appointment. As an aspirant 
for the hand of my sister, I had not 
thought of him as a rival to Devon, nor 
did I now, regarding present conditions 
as essentially transitory. But as we left 
the table that evening I noticed that 
which made me say to myself: “The in- 
strument of torture is barbed, and if it 


can, it will wound beyond healing.” The 
cause of my observation was a glance, 
quick and determined, almost malevolent, 
I thought, directed toward Devon as we 
filed out of the cabin, and revealed to me 
by a mirror which Black and I both 
faced, though from different directions. 
It showed plainly enough that hate had 
been born of rivalry for a woman's heart. 

The same evening brought us home 
through the Golden Gate, and Devon put 
his guests ashore as soon as we reached 
the town; that is, all except myself. He 
had requested me to sleep on board over- 
night and to accompany him up the bay 
to Belvedere, where he kept his boats, 
in the morning. 

“Black wiu jump at the chance to take 
your sister home,” he said, “so there is 
no reason why you should not stay, old 
man; and besides, I want .o ta:k to you.” 

I admired that in him which took no ac- 
count of a rival, and consentea. 

On his return to the yacht, Devon came 
aft to where I was smoking, and began 
as I had anticipated. 

“Swain, old fellow, I love your sister.” 

“You lack originality.” 

“I know that,” meditatively, “but, in 
spite of what happened this afternoon, I 
feel that she cares for me—to some ex- 
tent.” 

“You are’—puff—‘damned conceited.” 

“I suppose I am, but—well, honestly 
now—lI know I have no right to ask— 
but what do you think?” 

“Me? Oh, I quite agree with you’’— 
puff—‘“but if you were not conceited to 
the degree I have indicated you would 
never have known.” 

“But you don’t really mean it!” 

“Yes, I do, Devon—both.” 

A long ash intervened; then: 

“I should like your permission to ask 
her to become my wife.” 

“And you have it, old man; and I hope 
you may win her.” 

We shook hands on it and turned in. 

But if I had looked for any immediate 
pressing of his suit, on the part of my 
friend, I was doomed to disappointment. 
Devon seemed in no haste to learn his 
fate from the court of final appeal, and, 
as a consequence, Claribel’s host of ad- 
mirers were not unusualy discouraged. 
Theodore Black, indeed, appeared to gain 
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in confidence as time passed, and I be- 
gan to note the development, in his case, 
of a sort of collateral attack. I refer to 
his growing fondness for my society. 


Just what he ex- 
pected to gain 
by tuis method I 
could not tell, but 
I knew that his 
motive, whatever 
it was, would be 
disclosed in due 
time. 

And I was right. 
It served 
with the coffee 
one evening, as 
we dined tete-a- 
tete at the club, 
and the time was 
well chosen, as it 
afforded an _ 
portunity for re- 
treat—the man 
certainly planned 
well. The waiter 
had just deposit- 
ed the customary 
jump of sugar in 
Black’s cup and 
the half-lump in 
my own, and had 
departed. Black 
broke suc- 
ceeding silence. 

“I met your sis- 
ter and our friend 
Devon the 
links this after- 
noon.” 

“I believe they 
play quite fre- 
quently”’—natural 
malice on my 
part. 

“Yes; I believe 
so; your sister 
plays an excellent 
game.” 

I noticed that “Devon's the ‘Friend.’ ” 
he adhered to the 
subject even under difficulties, so 1 
waited expectanily. The pause was ar- 
tistically ended at the exact instant and 
in the exact tone of voice required to 
Suggest an absolutely casual meditation 


induced by the last remark. 

“Some rather odd things about Devon, 
don’t you think?” 

In spite of myself I was taken off my 
feet, and I replied 
rather tartly: 

“No, I don’t! 
Nothing odd 
about him at all. 
Devon is my 
friend.” 

“Oh, quite so, 
quite so; I had no 
intention of of- 
fending.” 

He had taken 
out his watch 
while speaking. 

“By Jove! It’s 
later than I 
thought. I must 
be going. But, 
by the way—eh— 
there’s one rather 
unusual thing 
about him. He 
spends a lot of 
money, but no 
one seems to 
know where he 
gets it. Do you?” 

He had risen to 
his feet while 
speaking and the 
attentive waiter 
was ready with 
his coat and hat. 
l was thoroughly 
angry, but two 
reasons preventeu 
me from showing 
it—the presence 
of the waiter, and, 
more important 
still, the fact that 
I could not ans- 
wer the question 
presented. So I 
said nothing, and 
Black’s manner 
did not betray the 
slightest expectation of a reply. He 
got into his coat quickly, without any 
appearance of great haste, however, and 
took his hat, not forgetting the purchase 
price. 
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“Good night, Swain.” 

“Good-night.” 

So that was the purpose of all his good- 
fellowship! I laughed. What did I care 
about Devon’s money or how he got it? 
It was perfectly evident that my sister 
would be well taken care of if my friend 
should win her for his wife, and beyond 
that I had never thought of the subject. 
Black’s insinuation could only cause me 
to like him the less. But why had he 
made it? and why had he taken such 
pains to arrange an opportunity for mak- 
ing it? Couid it be that he knew some- 
thing discreditable to Devon? Nonsense! 
And I thought no more about it. 

The next day, however, I received, 
about four o’clock in the afternoon, the 
following note from Black: 

“Dear Swain:—I have occasion to go 
outside the Heads to-night, aboard a tug. 
It promises to be a beautiful, moonlit 
night, and I request the pleasure of your 
company. Only men are coming, so don’t 
dress. Be at the Jackson-street wharf 
at six sharp. Perhaps we shall learn 
something interesting with regard to our 
friend. 

In haste, 
THEODORE BLACK.” 

What in tue name of anything but 
idiocy could he mean? “Something inter- 
esting with regard to our friend’— 
Devon, of course—to be learned by going 
outside the Heads on a tug? I was angry. 
Then I was frightened. I remembered, 
suddenly, that there was at least one 
point concerning Devon on which I was 
not informed; perhaps he was in danger 
from this officious District Attorney. At 
any rate I should tell him the whole busi- 
ness. So I rang up his rooms by tele- 
phone, to ascertain whether or not he 
was at home, and I received the answer, 
“Mr. Devon is out of town, and will not 
return till to-morrow.” 

This was very strange; the man had 
no right to be so mysterious; he should 
have more regard for his friends. Then 
I cooled down and decided that Devon 
was the most competent person I knew 
when it came to taking care of himself, 
and that he certainly could not be en- 
gaged in anything disgraceful—he was 
too much of a gentleman. 


But it was evident that Black had 
reached a different conclusion, and, also, 
that he desired to bring me to his way 
of thinking. Of course his motive was 
very transparent. His methods, however, 
were, so far, effective; for I had to admit 
that his note, coming so immediately on 
the heels of our conversation of the 
evening before, had thoroughly aroused 
my curiosity. My faith in Devon was not 
shaken in the least, but I decided to go 
with Black for the purpose of seeing him 
fail, if for nothing else. I resented his 
too active interest in the affairs of my 
family. 

I hurried home to put on a golf suit. 
As I was leaving the house I met Clari- 
bel in the hall. She had just come in 
from out doors, and I noticed how thor- 
oughly the rather sharp weather had 
invaded her cheeks. Her presence re- 
minded me of something. 

“George!” I exclaimed. “I almost for- 
got. You'll have to take Aunt Martha to 
the play, Claribel—I can’t go. I'll run 
back and get the tickets;” and I sprang 
up the stairs. 

“Why can’t you go?” she called after 
me. 

“Read that,” I answered, tossing 
Black’s note over the bannister. “Devon’s 
the ‘friend.’ ”’ 

I was gone only a few seconds, but 
when I returned the color had quite left 
my sister’s face, and I thought, as lI 
looked more closely at her, that the 
expression of her eyes and brow betok- 
ened fatigue, not of body but of mind, 
as though she had been thinking much 
but to little purpose. She handed the 
note to me and said, making no effort to 
hide her concern: 

“Will he be taken?” 

“Who? Devon?’ I asked. “Why should 
he be taken?” I glanced sharply at her. 

“Don’t you know?” she said. “Oh, I 
can’t think of it! He is a sm ; that is, 
he calls it free trading; but to-night is the 
last time—he was under contract, he 
said, for to-night.” 

She was very pale now, and I, in spite 
of my astonishment, was thinking rap- 
idly. 

“He told you? He must have had an 
object in letting you know, Clar.” 
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She saw my meaning. 

“I—I suppose he should have spoken 
to you first.” 

“He has,’ I said, simply. “But, of 
course—now—you would rather I should 
withdraw what I said. He didn’t tell me 
he was a sm is 

“Yes—of course—he must not say any- 
thing. I couldn’t——’” 

“No, I'll tell him, Clar—poor little 
girl. But I must go now, or I'll be 
late. Better go to the play, Clar.” I was 
moving toward the door. 

“Yes, I'll go—he said it was the last 
time; do you think they will E 

But I had to run for the car. 

My thoughts as we pitched viciously 
down the hill toward the water-front 
were anything but kindly toward Devon. 
I saw only too plainly that Claribel’s 
present pain was the measure of the 
liking she had entertained for him; and 
I cursed the man for his dishonorable 
conduct. I had no sooner done so, how- 
ever, than I felt, sharply, the wrong I 
had done him. For, even in the midst 
of my sympathy for my sister, I realized 
that Devon’s honor was still intact. In 
carrying Our in practice his radical ideas 
concerning Government and the rights 
of the governed, he was acting, I knew, 
in thorough accord with a highly sensitive 
conscience. His peril was due, not to 
any moral defect, but wholly to an error 
of the mind—the result of an over-zealous 
worship of an individual. And when I had 
reached this conclusion I found my anger 
directing itself, with full force, toward 
the man who was trying to accomplish 
his ruin. I could not but aespise the 
energy with which Theodore Biack served 
his government, for I knew from what 
deep personal interests it sprung. 

I did not know, however, what informa- 
tion he possessed with regard to Devon’s 
illegal practices, and I determined to 
seize the first opportunity for finding out. 
Accordingly as the tug—which, I noticed, 
was manned by a crew of deputy custom 
inspectors—ieft the wharf I asked Black 
point-blank what was the object of the 
expedition. He looked at me with a queer, 
steely sort of a glance and, handing me 
an envelope, told me to examine the 
letter it contained. I took the paper and 
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read the following: 
To the U. S. District Attorney, 
San Francisco, 

Dear Sir:—This is to inform you that a 
certain gentleman, who is well known in 
San Francisco society, is engaged in 
systematic smuggling operations. He has 
been successful, for several years past, 
in getting diamonds and precious stones 
into the States free of duty. If you will 
be at Mussle Rock, which is about seven 
miles down the coast from Seal Rock, 
on the evening of October 3d, you may 
see for yourself, as he expects to bring 
off a consignment from a ship which will 
pass within a few miles of that point. He 
uses a small electric launch, constructed 
entirely of steel. The gentleman I refer 
to belongs to one of the swell clubs and 
keeps a yacht and several very fine 
horses, though his friends might find it 
difficult to say where the money comes 
from.” 

The letter was unsigned and I saw, at 
once, that it had no sort of value as 
legal evidence. I told Black as much, 
and he replied: 

“That is only too true. The writer, 
evidently, is averse to testifying in per- 
son, and therefore, has made it necessary 
for us to take the smuggler in the act. 
That is why we are now aboard this tug.” 

At that moment Black was called for- 
ward, and I was left to ponder his infor- 
mation in private. Clearly, Black be- 
lieved Devon to be the smuggler impli- 
cated by the letter, and I did not need the 
rather apt designation which it contained 
to tell me that he was right. Indeed, I 
was very much frightened for my friend 
and correspondingly enraged at his 
enemy. As the tug made its way through 
the Golden Gate and south, along the 
coast, I tried to think of some means 
whereby I might avert the danger which 
threatened Devon; but I did so in vain, 
and events relegated me to the position 
of a mere spectator. 

It was now dark, and we were lying 
dangerously near to a huge point of rocks 
which jutted far out into the ocean. 
Steam, I could tell by the sound of the 
escape valves, was being kept at a high 
pressure; and, indeed, it was utilized 
every few minutes to keep us off the 
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rocks. I had kept my place in the stern, 
and Black and his men were too intent 
on their business to pay me any atten- 
tion. They were all forward in the bow, 
which pointed oceanward. 

It was not long before the moon, which 
Black had promised, began to light up 
the scene. As it rose in the east, it threw 
its illumination over the still waters of 
the broad Pacific, and I could not but 
admire the sight which it disclosei, a few 
miles from land, of a huge vessel stand- 
ing off to the southward with all sails 
set. The sight, I noticed, called forth 
considerable comment from the men for- 
ward, and, appreciating its significance, 
I joined the group. I found them looking 
intently ahead, evidently concentrating 
their gaze in the direction whence the 
ship had come into view. We were in 
the deep shadow of the cliffs, the light 
on the water coming nearer and nearer, 
however, as the moon rose, so that it 
became momentarily more possible to 
see clearly ahead. Each man was strain- 
ing his vision to the utmost, and it was 
not long before one of them descried 
something. 

“There she is! I see her!” exclaimed 
a deputy suddenly, and immediately he 
was engaged in pointing the others to 
his discovery. 

I followed his directions and saw, pres- 
ently, coming swiftly toward us, but as 
yet a full half-mile away, a small black 
object lying low in the water, and dis- 
playing no lights. I knew only too well 
what it was, and oh, how I wished for a 
means of warning those aboard her of 
our presence. But I had no such means, 
and could only await whatever should 
come to pass. 

Black, I saw, was looked to by the 
captain of the tug for orders, and the en- 
gineer, at his direction, was told to crowd 
on steam and await the signal. This 
was almost immediately given and the 
tug started forward to meet the unsus- 
pecting little craft that was approaching 
so swiftly and so silently. 

As we emerged from the shadow we 
were not more than three hundred yards 
from the launch, and we were immedi- 
ately seen, for her course suddenly 
changed and she fled away down the 


coast. We followed, of course, and I 
saw at once that the little boat possessed 
considerable speed, for it looked for some 
minutes as though we were outclassed. 
But slowly the larger craft began to 
gain; and, as it became evident that we 
would overtake her, the .aunch slowed 
down, still keeping her direction, how- 
ever. At this Black gave orders for three 
of the men to stand ready to board their 
prey with him, and all four drew heavy 
navy revolvers, preparing, as I thought, 
for a very unlikely contingency. For 
I could not but see that Devon, were 
he aboard the launch, was lost. No one, 
however, showed himself on the little 
boat, and I wondered, as we came closer, 
that no sign of surrender was displayed. 

But my wonderment soon received a 
different stimulus. For, when we were 
within less than ten yards of the launch, 
she sheered suddenly toward the open 
sea, and, turning quickly in her tracks, 
and developing speed with marvelous 
rapidity, she passed within twenty feet 
of us, heading back directly toward the 
point, which was not more than a half 
mile distant. My heart was within my 
mouth as Black, with an oath, yelled to 
the launch to stop, and almost immedi- 
ately opened fire on her with his heavy- 
calibred weapon. He was followed by 
the deputies, all of whom were armed, 
and a perfect hail of bullets must have 
hit the boat. But I knew the security of 
her occupants, telling myself that lead 
had never yet penetrated steel. And I 
could not but laugh to myseif when Black 
desisted from his attempt on account of 
the lengthening range. The launch was 
by this time well back on her course, and 
the tug was churning the water into a 
veritable froth in an effort to get around 
and after her. Nor was it long before we 
were again overtaking the quarry. Black 
was in a perfect fume. I never saw a 
man in such a rage, and I knew that he 
would not fear to kill Devon if he could 
not capture him. 

But it did not look now as if he would 
do either, for the launch, making the 
huge rocks of the point, turned sharply 
around them, disappearing on the other 
side while we were still a hundred yards 
away. Our suspense, as we approached 
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the spot, was intense, and my hopes for 
Devon’s escape rose perceptibly. And 
as we turned the rocks, I was justified, 
for we could see the launch, a consider- 
able way off, just entering the heavy surf, 
head on for the beach. The tug, how- 
ever, did not follow. 

“There she is,” roared Black to the 
Captain at the window of the wheel 
house; “why don’t you follow her?” 

But the seaman knew his business. 

“Can’t do it,” he answered; “that surf 
is full of rocks and we’d smash to bits 
before we were half way in.” And some 
one volunteered: 

“That fellow knows the channel.” 

I almost danced for joy, and as I looked 
again toward the shore, the launch was 
raised high on a rushing swell and borne 
triumphantly through the foam to the 
sandy beach. As she neared it, a man, 
carrying some sort of a burden, leaped 
from her, and, running through the shal- 
low water, made for a small opening in 
the cliff. The distance was such that 
I could not tell what it was that the man 
carried, or whether, indeed, the man was 
Devon, so I did not fear when Biack sent 
several shots after him. He made the 
gully in safety, I could see, and Black 
turned his attention to the launch, which 
was rolling helplessly in the surf. 

“Captain,” he called, “send me over to 
that launch in your skiff; I-——” 

But even as he spoke there was a heavy 
explosion, and, amidst shooting fire and 
smoke and fragments of steel, the object 
of his solicitude disappeared from sight. 
That evidence, at least, I thought, could 
not be produced. . 

Failure, however, only maddened the 
District Attorney, and he directed a num- 
ber of the deputies to accompany him 
ashore in pursuit of the fugitive. Every- 
thing was done with great dispatch, and 
not more than ten minutes had elapsed 
since the man had disappeared from 
sight when Black and his followers en- 
tered the opening through which he had 
gone. It was bright moonlight now, but 
I had no fear of Devon’s capture, as I 
reflected that undoubtedly he would have 
a horse in readiness on which he could 
put himself beyond any danger from pur- 
suers on foot. 


An hour sufficed to convince Black of 
the futility of his attempt, and at the 
end of that time we were headed for the 
Golden Gate with every one aboard. 
Black had shown a very sullen visage on 
returning to the tug, and had immedi- 
ately retired to the cabin. As he passed 
me, however, I could not repress a smile 
which contained, I fear, an element of 
derision. For on seeing me he had 
stopped an instant, and had blurted out: 

“IT shall see that the writer of that 
letter is found and then-I shall act at 
once.” 

Reflecting on this, I saw that Black had 
no evidence other than the letter against 
Devon, but I was in no very happy 
frame of mind, nevertheless. For I 
knew that Black’s resources for finding 
people, even such as did not wish to be 
found, were unsurpassed. I stood in the 
extreme bow for the rest of the trip, 
and as soon as the tug came within 
jumping distance of the wharf I left it 
and made for the nearest cab, in which 
I was quickly driven to Devon’s rooms. 
I expected to find him there as he had 
had ample time to ride across the penin- 
sula into town while we were going 
around the end of it. So I did not knock 
in my haste, and as I entered I found De- 
von’s man brushing a pair of his master’s 
riding breeches. 

“Where is Mr. Devon?” I asked breath- 
lessly. 

The man knew me for a friend of his 
master and answered frankly. 

“He is not here, sir; he came in about 
half past nine but he went out as soon as 
he put on his evening clothes, sir.” 

His evening clothes! Evidently Devon 
intended putting in a belated appearance 
at some social function, and, perhaps, 
it was just as well that he should. But 
since he thought so little of the danger 
of his position I was not going to worry 
any further about him that night, at least. 
So I decided to seek my own home and 
to return early the next day. 

I dismissed my cab, thinking that a 
brisk walk after all my _ excitement 
would give me a better chance of sleep. 
It was, therefore, rather late when I 
reached home, and as I entered th» house, 
I met Claribel, who had just returned 
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from the theatre. She told me that 
she was expecting Mr. Devon. 

“He knew I was to be at the theatre,” 
she said, “and he came in at the end of 
the second act and asked if he might call 
after the play. He said he would have 
stayed and brought us home but for a 
very important business engagement.” 

Evidently I only existed for the sake 
of this fellow Devon—he had monopo- 
lized my time and my mind for hours; 
and now—well, my house was at his dis- 
posal at the hour of midnight! I could 
readily understand the business appoint- 


very clear evidence of Claribel’s repug- 
nance to Devon’s behavior, I began to 
fear for her resolution—she was only a 
woman after all, and she knew that in 
deference to her the man had forsaken 
his objectionable calling. It would have 
been hardly delicate for me to have said 
anything upon the subject, but as I re- 
lated the experiences of the evening I 
did not fail to lay stress upon the danger 
that still surrounded Devon. This had the 
effect of bringing back the harassed ex- 
pression of brow and eyes which I had 
observed that afternoon, and my heart 
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I saw that the matter was going too far, 


ment he had spoken of—book accounts 
of long standing were, perhaps, being 
settled. But I was surprised that Claribel 
should have given him permission to call 
—she could have put it off so easily. 
She must have seen what was passing 
in my mind, for she turned suddenly red 
and said: 

“I was so relieved at seeing him! And 
you will stay down, Frank, won't you?” 

I had formed a very definite determina- 
tion of doing so; for, though I had had 


smote me for augmenting the cruelty of 
her situation. My narrative was barely 
finished when the bell rang. I went to 
the door myself, and admitted our friend, 
whose face fell a trifle, I thought, at see- 
ing me. 

As we entered the parlor together, 
Claribel came forward and gave him 
her hand, saying with a coldness which I 
hoped was entirely genuine: 

“You are to be congratulated on a most 
fortunate escape.” 


-- 
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The 


He was taken completely by surprise, 
and I said: 

“Yes, Devon, so you are; I was on the 
tug—Black invited me.” 

His surprise increased to a very serious 
concern, and he said, looking first at 
Claribel: 

“IT was going to tell you about it; but 
is it known that I was in the launch?” 

“No!” said Claribel eagerly, ‘“there’s 
no proof. But’—as she caught my sur- 
prised look, she returned to her former 
manner—‘“you are in very great danger, 
nevertheless.” 

“Black has shown me a letter.” I said, 
“written by some one who was able to 
give the information which led to the at- 
tempt to capture you. It isn’t signed 
and it doesn’t mention any names, but— 
well, Black is District Attorney, and all 
he needs is the man who wrote that let- 
ter.” 

Devon made no immediate reply to this, 
but after thinking a moment. he drew 
some papers from his pockets, and show- 
ing me one of them, asked if the hand- 
writing it contained was the same as 
that in which Black’s letter was written. 
It was, and I told him so. 

“Then, as I thought,” he said, “I am 
in no danger. The rascal will not be 
caught.” 

“Your conclusion,” 
hardly an obvious one.” 

“Well,” he answered, “it’s this way. 
He is a man whom I dismissed from my 
service because of a theft he committed 
in taking some valuable jewels from the 
Park Hotel. He was not found out, but 
he made the mistake of thinking that for 
a share of t':e proceeds I would dispose 
of the stones for him. Of course I re- 
turned them to the hotel management 
instead. So you see he cannot afford to 
be found. I could send him to San 
Quentin for ten years. He is probably 
well out of the country by this time.” 

I could not but admit that there was 
very little likelihood of the man’s cap- 
ture, and I said as much, not failing to 
note as I did so that Claribel seemed to 
be drawing considerable comfort from 
the situation. She said: 

“There is a difference between st 

“Yes,” interrupted Devon, “he failed 


I remarked, “is 
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to distinguish between burglary in the 
first degree and honestly conducted 
trade.” 

This statement, showing the persist- 
ency with which Devon held to the ri- 
diculous ideas which had placed us all 
in such an unpleasant position, thor- 
oughly angered me, and I determined 
that Claribel, at least, should realize 
the situation. 

“Let me tell you, Devon,” I said, “that 
such honestly conducted trade as you 
refer to is very far from being the re- 
spectable thing you think it. Such ideas 
as you entertain bs 

“Are no more than mistaken theories,” 
interrupted Claripel decisively, and I no- 
ticed that Devon winced painfully, though 
my harshness had failed to touch him. 
Claribel, however, appeared not to notice 
anything, and she continued: 

“T can even realize, now, that courage 
and error sometimes go together;” her 
glance certainly bespoke a high degree 
of admiration. 

Of course she was right, and I was 
grateful to her for checking my temper, 
but I intended to make it quite plain that 
I did not desire ner to share in the danger 
that still confronted Devon, so I said, 
for the benefit of both of them: 

“Society wiil not listen to mistaken 
theories, and my object in speaking as 
I did was to remind Devon that Black 
has the power of the community back 
of him.” 

“You are right, Frank,” said Devon, 
“and though I have, to-night, severed all 
connection with what I consider a thor- 
oughly honorable business, I am still in 
some danger. | ; 

But Claribel again interrupted. 

“I think I understand Mr. Black,” she 
said, “and—I hope you won't think me 
too conceited—but—don’t you think— 
that is, if—Mr. Black—should lose per- 
sonal interest which he may—Oh, don't 


you understand?” and she stood there, 
helplessly blushing, until our denser 
minds perceived her intention of be- 


trothing herself at once to Devon, and 
so removing Theodore Black's chief mo- 
tive in the matter. 

I saw clearly that the game had gotten 
entirely beyond me. And Devon, as Clari- 
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bel instinctively turned to him for refuge 
from her consuming embarrassment, 
drew her tenderly to him in ardent grati- 
tude for so courageous a devotion. 
Whether Black made an_ effort to 
trace Devon’s betrayer, or whether he 
lost “interest” in the matter, we never 
knew; for my constant fears proved 
groundless ai. Claribel was married in 
the Spring, at which time Black was deep 
in political affairs at the State Capital. 
He was not among those invited to the 
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wedding, but we were put to shame for 
our malice by the receipt from him of a 
present, which, though it was not dis- 
played with the cut glass and the silver, 
was quite the most interesting souvenir 
of the occasion. It was none other 
than the letter which had so well-nigh 
proved Devon’s undoing, and on the en- 
velope, in Black’s handwriting, were the 
words: 

“People’s Exhibit A.” 

Truly, a satirical wedding gift. 


CUPID’S DIARY. 


BY E. SCOTT O CONNOR. 


Monday : 


Just moved to a lovely new heart 


Of which I’m unworthy I fear: 
I own I am jealous of relics and scars 
The former possessor left here. 


Tuesday : 


Housecleaning and sweeping all day, 


For room will be needed you see, 
To store the mementoes and treasures I hope 
That soon of my own there will be. 


Wednesday : 


Beginning to feel quite at home 


With idol and censor in place. 
I’m blissfuly settled for life I am sure, 
Surrounded by beauty and grace. 


Thursday : How strange! 


I see many defects 


I never once noticed at first, 
I find the space narrow, location not right, 
And this is not even the worst. 


Friday : 


Decide some improvements to try, 


I’ll copy a heart that I see, 
A modern arrangement I noticed just now; 
I’ll go and see how it should be. 


Saturday : 


No use, I can stand it no more, 


I’m weary and sick with chagrin; 
I constantly question what gave me delight, 
Why This, I was anxious to win. 


Sunday Last day ; 


for to-morrow I move 


To enter a heart I adore; 
To it I'll be faithful I solemnly vow— 
I’ve tried all the others before. 


Sea Breeze Hotel, September, 1901. 
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THE MAN FROM STI. JUST 


BY ERNEST ATKINS. 


INCE-NEZ and an enlarged vo- 
cabulary are unusual attributes in 
a mining camp, and Semprey 
called for respect by these alone. 
In his sight, however, they were little— 
his outstanding property was his keen 
power of analysis. Human motives 
were, he said, as apparent to him as 
stuffed birds in a glass case. There was 
no doubt of his reputation in Blue Pool 
Camp, due to a mundane spirit of pro- 
phecy which he possessed: given an in- 
habitant of the camp and a certain course 
of events, he would foretell with con- 
fidence the path that individual would 
take. The number of imaginary cases 
(discussed with the boys in the saloon), 
greatly exceeded the actual, and had in 
some measure enhanced his reputation; 
but in the actual he had never been 
known to err. 

One hot summer evening the dusty red 
stage from Hawkins put down a Cornish- 
man of the name of Pendennick in Blue 
Pool Camp; he was fresh from St. Just; 
had worked in the Botallack mine, he 
said, but the scarcity of work and the 
increasing demand of a wife and family 
upon his meagre earnings had driven him 
to try his fortune in the far West. 

The boys were not surprised to hear 
that Pendennick intended to preach in 
the schoolhouse on Sunday evening. They 
were accustomed to “Cousin Jacks” (as 
they called Cornishmen) going about 
preaching—and especially tenderfoots. 
Unhappily of late Blue Pool Camp had 
had enough of preachers. Tne last was 
a drunk known as Professor Brooks, who, 
when his oratorical duties were success- 
fully accomplished, invariably repaired 
to the saloon, where he woula stay with 
as little remission as possible until he 
had run through the collection. Under 
such circumstances, Blue Pool Camp 


could hardly be blamed from having de- 
«ided to forego preachers. 
“No, boys.” said Semprey, in his re- 


fined way, taking his pince-nez in his 
right hand and emphasizing his words 
with them. “No, boys, if a man works 
not neither shall he eat. What I say is, 
preachers are superfiluities—let a man 
be honest and kind to his neighbors, that 
will suffice. And, boys,” he added, bas- 
ing his remark upon his observation of 
Professor Brooks’ character, “Ill bet two 
bits Pendennick ‘ll give up preaching 
within six months.” 

The congregation at the first Sunday 
evening service c: nsisted of the school 
ma’am and a few children. The follow- 
ing Sunday the children had deserted 
him. So Pendennick, sincere as he was, 
decided to give up the work for a time. 

Even Semprey was astonished at the 
immediate fulfillment of his prophesy; 
he meditated the greater part of a day 
upon his wonderful insight and grasp of 
character, and decided that Pendennick 
would be a man worth watching. Accord- 
ingly he dropped in on him and had a 
long talk, but learned to his amazement 
that the Cornishman was very much in 
earnest about preaching, and Semprey 
thanked his stars for a deliverance from 
an error in prognostication. Indeed, so 
impressed was he with Pendennick’s 
earnestness and so well aware of the irk- 
someness of Blue Pool Camp to such a 
man that he felt he was in no way ri&sk- 
ing his reputation in prophesying that 
Pendennick would leave the Camp within 
a year. 

A few days later the Cornishman sur- 
prised the Camp by striking a rich pocket 
at the foot of Moabite Hill. Semprey was 
the first to arrive on the scene: he went 
ostensibly to show Pendennick how to 
stake out his claim, but found the loca- 
tion notices were all in order, and placed 
with due regard to the direction of the 
vein. Semprey pegged out a claim at 
either end, one for himself and one for 
a friend—‘“for the sake of companion- 
ship,” he told Pendennick, as he sat on 
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a fallen tree beneath the shadow of a 
monkey-pine and watched him pan out 
the gold in a little artificial pool. 

“It’s always the fools that makes the 
strikes,” he said to himself as he walked 
back to camp along the scorching, dusty 
road. “Here I am, the smartest man in 
town, and I hain’t made grub money for 
a year.” 

Pendennick’s luck showed no signs of 
failing. Twenty, thirty or forty dollars 
a day were panned out regularly, and 
Semprey, emulous and not unenvious, 
set to work to lay open his claims with 
the energy of a steam-plow—at times. 
Often he would go and watch Penden- 
nick at his pool; and, in the hope of en- 
tering into partnership with him, endure 
patiently his tirades against the vices of 
the Camp, and more especially the dese- 
cration of the Sabbath. Pendennick 
never worked on Sunday, but the Blue 
Pool Camp boys, had it not been for the 
fact that the boarding house supplied 
ice cream on that day in the summer, and 
oyster soup in the winter, would never 
have known it from any of the other days 
of the week. Semprey learned in the 
course of these talks that Pendennick 
had promised to return home for his fam- 
ily when he had saved five thousand dol- 
lars. 

Semprey was notably the smartest 
man in the Camp, and in his close obser- 
vation of Pendennick he perceived as 
the months passed by that his neighbor’s 
avowed principles were becoming appar- 
ently less and less impedimentive to his 
practices. Pendennick at first read a 
book or took a quiet stroll on Sundays. 
After a while he would confine his walks 
to his own claim, and his meditations 
would often be interrupted by examina- 
tions of the ground; later on, Pendennick 
used to take his pole-pick when he went 
meditating; and in a few weeks more 
he fell into the way of filling his pool 
on Sunday evenings and sharpening his 
tools for the morrow’s work. Semprey 
was much concerned about these devel- 
opments. As he had made such a point 
with the boys of Pendennick’s prophesied 
departure, he felt that if Pendennick 
were allowed to become lax he would 
surely stay, and his own reputation van- 


ish. Besides this, Semprey was begin- 
ning to entertain a hope that he might 
buy Pendennick’s claim when the prophe- 
sied departure came to pass. At ail 
costs Pendennick must leave. 

While Semprey was contemplating this 
problem Pendennick went a step further 
—he commenced to work seven days 
a week as the other boys did. He arguea 
—ignoring the unstable foundation of 
the assertion—that as he had been un- 
able to keep his thoughts off his work 
on the Sunday, surely it would be no 
worse to work. Semprey was alarmed; 
he neglectea his claims altogether that 
Sunday in his anxiety to discover a way 
of getting Pendennick to leave the Camp 
and so fulfill his prophesy, for his repu- 
tation was very dear to him. 

The next day he casually advised Pen- 
dennick to sell his claim: the gold would 
certainly give out sooner or later, and it 
would be best to get the property off his 
hands whilst it was a paying concern. 
But Pendennick would have none of it; 
he knew, he said, that he had pay rock 
for years. 

A day or two later, to Pendennick’s 
astonishment and chagrin, the pay streak 
disappeared. He felt that the blame was 
somehow due to Semprey, and vowed he 
would never tell him of his ill-luck. In 
hope of striking good rock again he con- 
tinued work, but pan after pan showed 
scarcely a color; nevertheless when 
Semprey was around the prospects were 
as rich as ever—a pinch of gold dust 
from his pocket would be mixed with 
the dirt before panning, and Semprey 
continued to believe that Pendennick’s 
luck was binding him closer and closer 
to Blue Pool Camp. 

At length Semprey conceived a plan 
for getting rid of his neighbor; he seated 
himself on a log one day, and, when Pen- 
dennick arrived with the pay dirt, was 
deep in meditation. 

“Look here, Pendennick,” he said pres- 
ently, “you have been kinder frank— 
and—ingenuous with me about your af- 
fairs, while I have in a greater or less 
degree maintained silence  regardin’ 
mine’—Semprey was proudly conscious 
of the rhetorical effect of his vocabu- 
lary. “Now, I would esteem your advice 
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some in this matter. About twenty years 
ago I set my heart on comin’ out West, 
but the old folks opposed the whole 
scheme. I talked with them day afi», 
day continuously until at last they ac- 
corded me permission to go. Well, I 
was a religious chap in ‘em days, but 
soon after I arrived’—Semprey spoke 
slowly, so that the words might take full 
effect, “I dropped that kind of thing 
like everyone else, and set to work to 
make somethin’. I’ve been at it ever 
since, and though I’ve made money 
enough to look at, I feel somehow life 
ain’t all it’s cracked up to be out here, 
and I’m beginning to think it’s kinder 
hard to leave my people desolate back 
East. What would you advise me to do?” 
He looked toward Pendennick, who had 
his eyes fixed on a heron in the creek. 
There was silence for several minutes; 
Pendennick was thinking of a letter he 
had received from his wife that morning 
begging him to return: he turned to his 
companion. 

“I—think—I’d—gco—home,” he said, 
very slowly and with much hesitation. 

When Semprey reached the road on his 
way back to Camp, he laughed long and 
heartily. “Rose like a trout,” he said. 
“ll try him again to-morrow.” He turned 
in at the store for his paper. Old Car- 
penter, the storekeeper, asked him how 
his claims were coming on. 

“Well,” he replied, “can’t say that they 
show up very well, but Pendennick’s 
claim is conspicuously and continuously 
tich: I'd give five thousand for it.” 

“Pendennick ain’t a-goin’ to pack up 
his traps yet awhile,” answered Car- 
penter; “you bet cher life he ain't.” 

“lll bet ten dollars he'll be on his 
way back to the Old Country within a 
month,” said Semprey. 

“T ain’t a bettin’ man or I'd take you,” 
said Carpenter; and there the matter 
dropped. 

Pendennick, already influenced by his 
wife’s appeal to return, was a ready vic- 
tim to Semprey’s veiled attack upon his 
emotional feelings; and the touch Sem- 
prey gave to his fictitious story concern- 
ing his lapse from religious principles 
struck even deeper than he had antici- 
pated. Pendennick owned to himseif 


that he was fallen, and perhaps in fall- 
ing had confirmed the men’s opinions 
about professors of religion; and think- 
ing that to commence preaching again 
after his claim had failed would only 
prejudice them to greater extent, he de- 
cided he would sell it, and go home. 
He was tco honest to sell his property 
as a paying claim, and too sensitive to 
let Semprey know it had given out, so 
he decided not to give Semprey the offer. 

The next dey Semprey again talked to 
him of home and said he supposed that 
Pendennick must have nearly saved the 
five thousand. The Cornishman began 
to suspect that Semprey was working to 
obtain his claim. 

“Expect I'll be going back to the Old 
Country soon,” he said. 

“Well,” answered Semprey, “I'll be 
sorry to lose your company, but I guess 
I can submit as good an offer for your 
claim as anyone.” 

“Thought you were going home,” said 
Pendennick. 

“Well, I guess I am; but I want to buy 
this for a friend of mine,” answered Sem- 
prey. 

That evening when Pendennick went 
for his letters he told Carpenter that 
he intended to go home at once if he 
could find a buyer for his claim. 

“What do you want for it?” asked Car- 
penter. 

“A hundred dollars,” answered the Cor- 
nishman. “The gold has disappeared— 
haven't seen color this last month.” 

“Semprey was telling me yesterday 
that it was keeping rich,” said the store- 
keeper. 

“So he thinks,’ answered Pendennick 
laughing. “But you may be sure that 
I wouldn't offer 1. to you for a hundred 
if I thought there was gold there. The 
shanty cost me a hundred dollars to put 
up.” 

“Well, I'll give you ninety for the whole 
shootin’-match,” said Carpenter. And so 
it was settled. 

While this deal was progressing, Sem- 
prey was up at the saloon. Despite his 
anxiety to tell the boys of the approaching 
fulfillment of his prophecy concerning 
Pendennick, his eagerness to buy the 
claim kept him silent, though at times 
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his avaiice had hard shift to conquer 
his egotism. An hour or so later he 
Strolled into the store. 

“See here, Semprey,”’ said Carpenter, 
“what will you give me for Pendennick’s 
claim?” 

“Have you bought it?” asked Semprey 
in dismay. 

“Yes, but I ain’t a minin’ man, and will 
sell it agin if I can make fifty dollars on 
it,’ said the storekeeper, showing Sem- 
piey the agreement, but not disclosing 
the amount paid. 

“What did you give for it?” asked Sem- 
prey eagerly. 

“Five thousand,” answered Carpenter. 
“Then I'll give five thousand and fifty. 
Guess you can’t go back now. Can he, 
boys?” he said, turning for support to 
the other men lounging about. 

“Well, I'd have asked a hundred if I’d 
known you were so keen on it,” said the 
storekeeper. ‘However, what’s said is 
said. Write me a check and it’s yours. 
Fifty dollars in a day ain’t so bad. Is 
it, boys?” 

The next morning the dusty red stage 
picked up Pendennick and his baggage, 
bound for home. As they stopped outside 
the store for the mail, Semprey strolled 
out. 

“Hello, Pendennick! Off already?” he 
said, as though astonished. 

“Yes,” said Pendennick. “Back to the 


Old Country. When are you going 
home?” 

“Oh, not for a bit. I’ve bought your 
claim from Carpenter,” he answered, 
smilis. 

“Well, I wish you luck,” said the Cor- 
nishman. “But I haven’t seen a color this 
last month.” 

“Not seen a color!” exclaimed Semn- 
prey. “Why, I have seen you takin’ 
out doiilais.”’ 

“I was kidding you,” sail Pendennick 
laughing. “I kept gold dus: in my pocket 
on purpose.” 

“Think you’re fooling me now, dont 
you?” said Semprey as the stage drove 
off. He earnestly hoped that Penden- 
nick was. 

“It’s the plain truth,’ sheuted the 
traveler. “What did you give for it?” 

Semprey was now running after the 
fast-disappearing stage in order to keep 
up the conversation. “Five thousand and 
fifty,’ he yelled; “what did Carpenter 
give for it?” 

As the stage turned the correr he s.w 
the Cornishman burst into iau-xhter, and 
shout something in return, but the wo .s 
were lost in the distance. 

Although the boys who witnessed i.e 
Cornishman’s deal with Carpenter tell 
a different tale, the storekeeper st:ii 
asserts he paid five thousand for the 
claim, and Semprey believes the store- 
keeper-—or tries to. 
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N Mexico—dear, lax, lazy, dolce far 
niente land of music, sunshine, flow- 

ers that she is—there is never al- 
lowed to pass by uncelebrated any 
opportunity or occasion that might be 
made into a fiesta, no matter whether 
that fiesta be a civil, religious or even 
half-pagan celebration. Wherefore the 
fact that Hallowe’en-tide, in other coun- 
tries a casually noted holiday of an even- 
ing or less, is in Mexico vigorously if not 
wildly observed during two entire days. 
First there comes the Dia de los Muer- 
tos (or Day of the Dead), which corre- 
sponds to our own Anglo-Saxon All Souls’ 
Day. This is a very funereal occasion 


indeed, as we will show later. But next 
day the Dia de Todos Santos or All 
Saints’ Day, is a very joyous 
one, celebrating, as it does, the 


triumphant entry of those who, 
dead in body and soul yesterday, 
have to-day attained to that par- 
ticular part or state in Purga- 
tory which the priests allow unto 
them. Verily it is no wonder 
that the people of Mexico, high 
and low degree alike, have 
cause to mourn dismally on the 
Day of the Dead, and turn from 
lamentations to joy and feast- 
ing on the succeeding Day of 
Saints. 

For weeks beforehand you 
will have observed the unusu- 
ally large numbers of people who 
are coming to the city, by the 
various railways, per burros, and 
even on their own good feet. 
These are the pilgrims who in- 
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tend to spend Hallowe’en time 
in the Capital—that latter place 
being the veritable Mecca of 
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Mexico, both for those who celebrate 
in fashionable guise, and those who, like 
the Indians, celebrate and vend at one 
and the same time. You will note on 
the crowded narrow streets of Mexico 
City rich, fashionable carriage-folk from 
Yucatan on the South to Juarez on the 
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part of the freight, you will see the father 
and mother Indians trudging along, he 
with a crate of pottery on his back, 
and she with a roly-poly baby wrapped 
in her reboso. They have probably trav- 
eled along in this manner for days, or 
even weeks. Once arrived sefely in the 
city, these humble folk, 
who have no money for 


hotels or other roofed 
habitats, seek the great 
plaza, or Zocalo. Here 
they secure three or 
four feet of ground and 
unpack upon it such 
wares as they have 
with them. A _ smail 
fire is built for the fry- 
ing of tortillas or enchi- 
ladas, “Lo the _ poor 
Indian” purchases a 
cent or two’s worth of 
pulque, and upon these 
viands all the family 
feast as merrily as do 
the rich folk from Maz- 


Funeral Toys. 


north, and from Mazatlan on the west to 
Vera Cruz on the east. These are the 
“ricos,” who will attend costly funeral 
masses for their own dead given in the 
churches of Santa Brigida and San Fran- 
cisco—who will mourn with the accom- 
panying consolations of silken garments, 
lace mantillas and ivory prayer-books, 
alleviating their grief to-morrow, the Day 
of Saints, by attending box parties at the 
“Principal” or “National” to view that 
droll performance known as “Don Juan 
Tenorio!” For these folk Hallowe’en 
can be in reality a time for feasting and 
rejoicing, because they have the where- 
withal to forget their sorrows for even 
a time: in grief, as in sorrow, the rich 
have the best of it. 

From the outlying small pueblos or 
towns, and even from the far-away Sier- 
ras, many Indians journey to the Capital, 
both to see the Hallowe’en sights, and to 
vend their home-manufactured pottery, 
baskets, queer toys, and funeral wreaths. 
Accompanied by the family burro, on 
whose patient back is loaded the heavier 


atlan, who may at the 
same time be dining 
upon a thirteen course 
dinner. Then when the night is 
old (for your Indian is no early bed- 
goer), all the family spread upon the 
ground such tilmas and rebosos as they 
may possess. Surrounded by their pot- 
tery and baskets, and soothed by their 
pulque night-caps, they sleep the sleep 
of the just and bodily-tired, which, after 
all, is a better sleep than that of the 
untired rich. 

Next morning, which is that of the 
Day of the Dead, you will find everybody 
on the streets at a very early hour, going 
to the solemn services in cathedral ana 
churches; buying flowers to place on the 
graves, and making a general round of 
the booths. Of course, one goes first to 
mass, which is very gloomy on this day. 
No one dresses otherwise than in deep 
black—you will even notice black cuff 
and collar-buttons adorning the persons 
of the men. Very solemn musicless ser- 
vices are gone through in all the 
churches. It is a relief to get out of 
the cathedral, all dismal in black drapery 
and flickering candles, into the crowded 
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clamoring streets and flower market, 
which jut right onto the cathedral yard 
itself. 

Here it is merry enough to suit even 
a grig, and the noise and shoutings of 
the various venders and booth-keepers 
is like that of pandemonium turned 
loose. You fight your way to the 
thronged flower-market through a lane of 
clamoring, pursuing Indians, who offer 
you flowers, loose or made in the form of 
wreaths, stars, crosses, anchors, and 
Heaven knows what else, “at far less 
than you can buy them elsewhere, pa- 
tron.” And they may be right, for the 
flower-sellers in the market itself demand 
prices that would make your hair stand 
upon end. At any other time of the year 
you get here a bunch of white violets 
as big as your head for twenty cents 
Mexican money; to-day, merely because 
it is el dia de los muertos, they demand 
of you the truly exorbitant price of one 
dollar for the self-same violets. 

All the world and his wife are here, 
however, and in spite of high prices, they 
are one and all investing in flowery 
stars, crosses, wreaths, and crowns for 


cant one, composed mostly of grasses or 
small yellow flowers of the marigold 
family; while the more elaborate one 
costing one, two or five dollars is indeed 
a thing of beauty. Made of camelias and 
exquisite white gardenias, velvety purple 
pansies, white honeysuckle, and frail 
maiden-hair fern, it has a sort of “sec- 
ond mourning” appearance that is fairly 
irresistible. Even if you are so fortunate 
as not to possess graves upon which to 
place them, you feel that you must have 
one or more of these magnificent 
wreaths. 

Along the side streets leading from the 
flower-market to the center of town are 
heaped huge piles of evergreens, cedar, 
small mountains of cheap yellow flowers, 
called by the Indians “flowers of the 
dead,” and any amounts of dried plumy 
grasses. Also, there are heaps of queer 
picturesque fruits; yellow, white and 
black zapotes, aguacotes, and other 
things, piles of flat crackly cakes, known 
as pan de los muertos or “bread of the 
dead,” the same being as unsavory as its 
appellation; and no end of toys and can- 
dies, the latter deserving several pages 

all to themselves—for 


you don’t see their like 
more than once a year. 

At one booth there 
are scores of exquisite- 
ly-woven Indian  bas- 
kets, of soft and fine 
texture, and  prettily- 
colored. Of these you 
can buy one half an 
iach high for one quar- 
ter of a cent, and from 
that size on up to a 
four-foot chiquihuiti, 
which latter basket 
acts admirably, as the 
rebosoed Indian sales- 
lady declares, as a re- 
ceptacle for soiled 


In the Cemetery. 


the different graves which they are now 
en route to visit and decorate. These 
funereal tokens one can purchase at 
prices ranging from twenty-five cents 
up to five and six dollars. A twenty-five 
cent wreath is of course a very insignifi- 


clothes. 
Next door is a really 
big booth, and this con- 
tains truly grisly “toys of the dead,” 
(you can see them in the photo), there 
being a choice assembly of funeral pyres, 
tombs, hearses, and skeleton horses, not 
to mention innumerable black-painted 
coffins and dozens of wire-strung skele- 
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tons, sized one inch up to a foot. 

Candy booths are doing a chriving trade 
in the sale of sweetmeats fashioned into 
the truly cheering and toothsome shapes 
of skulls, skeletons, and coffins. It is 
rather droll to watch small Mexican chil- 


dren eagerly clamoring for these grue- .. 
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keys perched upon sticks; queer antedi- 
luvian birds, resembling perhaps the ex- 
tinct “dodo,” for there surely is nothing 
else like unto them, in Heaven or earth, 
and hundreds of dogs, cats, burros, and 
many other small things entirely too nu- 
merous to mention. 

Up to the noon hour itself, vending 
these toys, candies, and flower-wreaths 
for the graves is kept up. There is brisk 
purchasing going on, and a veritable for- 
tune of centavos flows into the booth- 
keepers’ hands, for seemingly every man, 
woman and child in Mexico is abroad in 
the streets, and everyone is buying with 
might and main. 

A little later everyone joins in an exo- 
dus from the streets to the cemeteries. 
It is safe to say that no grave is forgot- 
ten to-day—there is no mound or vault 
without at least some bit of green or 
dried grass. In their elaborate carriages, 
closed to-day, and with costly wreaths 
on the coachman’s box, the rich people 
drive out along the beautiful road to the 
cemetery of La Piedad, where is one of 
the resting places of the creme de la 
creme of Mexico, though it .s really a 
French cemetery. Also, there is the still 
more beautiful “Guadalupe” cemetery, 
where are buried divers noted men of 
Mexico: Old Santa Ana, for example, 


some dulces, which they proceed to eat :}’ along with his loving (?) senora (one 


with avidity as soon as purchased. Also, 
here are to be bought small furry mon- 


+\questions whether she was loving or not, 


for Santa Ana was a very fine and com- 
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plete old rascal). Here are the magnifi- 
cent tombs of various de la Torres de la 
Sierras, Escalantes, and others. 

Leaving the finer and richer “God’s 
acres,” one takes (if he can find a rare 
inch of room), a Dolores street-car, along 
with the peons and poor folks, who can- 
not afford to pay coach hire to the ceme- 
teries. You have to fight for a place, 
because many hundreds of the low-class 
people have one or more graves to decor- 
ate at Dolores, and the cars are packed 
and jammed. All of the people carry 
flowers or grasses; no peon is so poor 
that he cannot afford a cent’s worth of 
yellow “flowers of the dead” to lay on 
the grave where lies a mother, wife, or 
baby. Here you will see a buxom In- 
dian woman, her hair neatly braided, and 
reboso gracefully twisted, who is carrying 
a large basket filled with coronas 
(crowns) for her babies’ graves. “There 
were six babitos,”’ she will confide to 
you, “all very sweet and linda, and little, 
oh, so little! One after the other they 
died, patrona, while they were yet very 
tiny. It was the tifo; tifo is very bad 
for the small ones. Yes, two small 
crowns each there are for the chiquitas; 
they would be so pleased to know, for 
they were so playful and loved flowers 
pero muchisimo. And quien sabe; per- 
haps la Virgin will tell them that there 
are flowers still for their graves, even 
if la pobre Madre is poor.” 

Most of this afternoon is spent by all 
classes in decorating the graves of their 
dead ones, with the saying of many piti- 
ful prayers for a speedy passage through 
Purgatory. And then, toward evening, 
carriages and street cars take homeward 
the hundreds of people who, having deco- 
rated and mourned over the graves of 
their lost ones, are now prepared for a 
little diversion. So it is always with the 
Latins: joy and grief continually rub 
shoulders, and these versatile children 
of the sun find it only second nature to 
weep one moment and laugh the next. 

“Don Juan Tenorio,” the queer old 


Spanish operetta which is given only in 
Spanish countries, and then only at Hal- 
lowe’en time, is said to be one of the old- 
est plots known, and one can testify to 
its being one of the drollest ever wit- 


nessed. 

At the “Principal” theatre—and a very 
pretty, modernily decorated house it is, 
too—pit, boxes and galleries are full to 
overflowing. The stage boxes contain 
magnificently-gowned and bediamoned 
Mexican dames, who are laughing and 
chatting, and flirting alike with dark eyes 
and gaudy fans. You would think, to 
look at them now, that they had never 
wept a tear, whereas this very morning 
they may have posed as veritable Niobes. 
And, for that matter, hanging perilously 
over the gallery-edge is your heart- 
broken peon mother of the morning, at- 
tended (more shame to her) by a good- 
looking “red-hack” driver, with a large 
cigar in his fiercely-mustached mouth, 
and a bouquet as big as a cabbage in 
his button-hole. As for her, in gaudy, 
be-ribboned bodice, stiff pink skirt, and 
high-heeled satin slippers (without hose) 
you would never believe that a few hours 
ago she had wept and bewailed the six 
dead babies—‘so little and so linda, 
patrona mia!” 

Oh, well, so wags the word, and who 
can expect a Latin to mourn without ceas- 
ing? Just now, the house is listening 
intently, with “silence reigning so hard 
that you can hear it patter on the roof,” 
to the long drawn-out dying song of Don 
Juan Tenorio, upon whom the marble 
ghost has fastened his icy hand; there is 
a quick sigh of appreciation as, nearing 
his very last gasp, Don Juan thrills his 
repentance and desire for a better world; 
and one last appreciative burst of ap- 
plause as Heaven (in the shape of a blue 
canvas roof dotted with tinsel stars), 
opens to receive the Don, and multitudi- 
nous angels, in appallingly little blue and 
pink gauze, dance most uncelestial can- 
cans about his stiffened form. A loud 
final paean is triumphantly given tongue 
to by both angels and Don Juan, and the 
curtain goes down. “Ay de mi, how good 
it has been this year,” chatters the dark- 
eyed senorita from Yucatan; and “Dios 
de la Vida, but isn’t he a fine Don Juan”” 
shrieks the erst-while broken-hearted 
peon mother to her cochero. “I would 
like to see it cada noche!” (Every night). 
Which you feel is the very last thing 
you yourself would care for. 


SIDE-LIGHTS ON LINCOLN 


BY JAMES MATLACK SCOVEL. 


HE summer rain, making the 

graves bright and green, has fallen 

on the tomb of the many-sided 

martyr of Springfield for more 
than one generation. 

Abraham Lincoln was a statesman who 
stood between a nation and perdition! 
I was a member of the State Senate 
for three years, and President of that body 
for one year, during the war, in one of 
the middle States, and saw much of Mr. 
Lincoln from 1862 to 1865. He was usu- 
ally found in the East Room of the White 
House, overlooking the Potomac. 

One Sunday, after the surrender of 
Vicksburg, the President said, speaking of 
General Grant: “I fully appreciated the 
real strength of Grant’s character when 
he spent a whole day with me in Wash- 
ington, and asked that eight Major Gen- 
erals and thirteen Brigadier Generals 
should be retired, solely to make room 
for the soldiers who had won and worn 
their ‘wounds and honors a’ front.’ 

“In vain,” continued Lincoln, “I told 
General Grant that many of these officers 
were my personal friends, but he in- 
sisted. At last I yielded, and by doing so 
greatly strengthened the Army.” 

On the same occasion Mr. Lincoln 
said: “I did not at first understand 
Grant’s plan of campaign at Vicksburg, 
but when I saw him run the batteries 
with his transports, ferry his army across 
the Mississippi at Bruinsburg, cut loose 
from his line of communication, swing 
out into the Confederacy, beat and dis- 
perse the army confronting him, break 
up the railroads, and sit down, calmly, 
behind the Vicksburg fortifications, I 
knew the rebel stronghold would fall by 
assault or by starvation. 

“IT had one scare,” said Lincoln, kicking 
the blazing hickory logs in the open grate 
in front of him, “and I had only one, as to 
Grant’s power of endurance, and that was 
on the second day’s fighting in the Wil- 
derness. General Jim Wilson, a great 


soldier in the cavalry army of the ser- 
vice, always said that Grant was not a 
great tactician. He won his spurs by 
hard-hitting and his staying qualities as 
a fighter. The only riposte Lee ever 
made against Grant was late in the after- 
noon on the second day’s fighting in the 
Wilderness, when the rebels, by a happy 
stroke, turned the Sixth Corp’s right 
flank. Grant’s nerves were severely 
shaken by this, his first reverse at the 
hands of Lee. General Rawlings, his 
Chief of Staff, Jim Wilson, and Phil 
Sheridan, in all that host, were the only 
soldiers of rank who served with Grant 
in the West. Meade had his headquarters 
near by, and the General trusted much 
to him. 

“The rule in Meade’s army, under like 
circumstances,” said the President, 
“would seem to require it to retire, and I 
feared that on the next day our army 
would be on the way to the north side of 
the Rappahannock, instead of the road to 
Richmond; Sheridan had the same fear. 
Though the Army of the Potomac had 
not been beaten, I feared that the Divis- 
ion Commanders, comparatively unknown 
to Grant, might bring a pressure on him 
to go backward, to which he might yield. 
General Jim Wilson rode rapidly to Gen- 
eral Grant’s headquarters on a_ knoll, 
covered with scrubpine, and he was just 
ready to move and march on. 

“General Grant saw the look of anxious 
inquiry on General Jim Wilson’s face, 
and, without changing a muscle of his 
impassive countenance, he called out in 
assuring tones: ‘It is all right, Wilson. 
The Army is already on the move for 
Richmond. It is not going back, but for- 
ward till we beat Lee or he beats us.’ 

“When I heard that,” said Lincoln, “I 
never doubted the certainty of Grant’s 
hewing his blind pathway across the Wil- 
derness and into Richmond”. 

Abraham Lincoln, after the battle of 
Gettysburg, saw both Henry Winter Davis 
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and General George G. Meade come into 
the White Nouse on one of the regular 
reception afternoons. I stood near Lin- 
coln, and he leaned over, in his effusive, 
warm-hearted manner, towards me, 
grasped me by the hand, and said, look- 
ing toward Davis: “This looks well for 
us. Henry Winter Davis has not called 
at the White House till now, during the 
three years past.” What the President 
meant was that Davis must see that Lin- 
coln’s chances for re-nomination were 
rapidly improving, for the Wade-Davis 
manifesto against Lincoln’s re-nomina- 
tion had just died a natural death. And 
later on, the same day, knowing Winter 
Davis’s ambition, I said to him: “Would 
you accept a nomination behind Lincoln 
as Vice-President, from the Baltimore 
Convention?” 

“Not behind that thing in the White 
House,” replied the Maryland Congress- 
man, with great hauteur. But God dis- 
poses of men and nations, as He wills. 
Winter Davis could have been nominated 
by acclamation at Baltimore for second 
place in 1864, instead of Anay Johnson, 
who only beat Lyman Tremaine (a war 
Democrat) of New York, as candidate for 
Vice-President, by two votes on a test 
vote in the New York delegation. Greely 
was for Tremaine, Seward for Andy John- 
son, and Seward and Thurlow Weed were 
the stronger, Greely himself having brok- 
en up the once powerful triumvirate of 
Greely, Weed and Seward. With Winter 
Davis as President of the Senate (Vice 
President), Abraham Lincoln would most 
probably have died in his bed and Andy 
Johnson would have fallen into inocuous 
desuetude, after his term as Military Gov- 
ernor of Tennessee ended. 

Nothing was too great for Henry Win- 
ter’s ambition. He drove Montgomery 
Blair out of Lincoln’s Cabinet, but he was 
as proud as Roscoe Conkling. The latter 
always seemed to possess some traits 
like Chatterton, the marvelous boy, the 
sleepless soul that perished in its pride. 

On the afternoon of the reception al- 
ready mentioned, while I stood near 
Abraham Lincoln, General Meade came 
in and was rapidly advancing toward the 
President. Lincoln’s eyes flashed. Turn- 
ing toward me, his head thrown back, 


he said: “There! General Meade has 
just come in.” With a tinge of bitter- 
ness in his voice, he continued: “And that 
is the great General who ought to have 
cut the rebel army to pieces at Falling 


Waters, and he didn’t do it!” More 
than once afterwards Mr. Lincoln recalled 
to me that conversation. He never 


changed his opinion on great national 
questions or about any great General 
in my hearing, and I recall his criticism, 
a memorable and historical one, on Gen- 
eral Fitz-John Porter. And in criticizing 
General Meade, he, the sweet-souled mar- 
tyr of Springfield, never failed to do just- 
ice to the great achievements of the hero 
of Gettysburg. It was of that battle I have 
heard Lincoln speak .hese words: 

“Of the two great efforts to enslave 
the human race in body and in mind, 
the first met its grave 200 years ago un- 
der Cromwell, at Marston Moor; and the 
second met its doom under General 
Meade, at Gettysburg.” 

Mr. Lincoln was seriously and earnest- 
ly concerned about his re-nomination. 
Montgomery Blair's “time had come,” be- 
cause he, Blair, sought the nomination in 
1864 at Baltimore, against his Chief. 
Chase had to leave the Cabinet for the 
same reason. Simon Cameron had just 
caused the Legislature of Pennsylvania 
to sign a memorial recommending Mr. 
Lincoln’s re-nomination for President: 
and my mission to the White House re- 
ception (the day I met General Meade 
and Henry Winter Davis of Marylane 
there), was to convey the not unwelcome 
intelligence to the sweet-spirited Lincoln 
that the Legislature of New Jersey had 
signed a round-robin following Penn- 
sylvania in favor of Lincoln’s re-nomina- 
tion. The next day I appeared at the 
East room of the White House py invita- 
tion. Upon comparing notes Mr. Lincoln, 
who was a master-mind in politics, took 
a card from his vest pocket and explained 
to me with the accuracy of an exact 
science that he was only thirty-one votes 
short of re-nomination in the approaching 
Baltimore Convention. By the way, Rev. 
Dr. Robert J. Breckenridge of Kentucky, 
a patriot, faithful among tne faithless, 
was the temporary president of that 
great convention, and he was received 
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with tumultuous acclaim when he deliv- 
ered his stirring and ringing address 
on opening that vast congregation of pa- 
triotic men. 

There was one thing that caused Mr. 
Lincoln no little uneasiness; and in his 
frankness, which was an integral part 
of his nature, he did not pretend to con- 
ceal the fact that he feared his enemies 
would make Grant a candidate for the 
Presidency at Baltimore. 

In fact, Missouri did cast one full bal- 
lot for Grant, but hastened to make Lin- 
coln’s nomination unanimous. 

In his anxiety on this subject the Presi- 
dent, just before the Convention, request- 
ed me to see General William Hillyer and 
talk with him of Grant’s views on the 
Presidency. General Hillyer was a fel- 
low-student at school with me at New 
Albany, Indiana, and was a member of 
General Grant’s staff. Hillyer was at 
Willard’s Hotel, Washington. 

There I went and made my errand 
known to him. After a generous Western 
welcome, and after I stated my case, he 
broke out in a ringing laugh as he said: 
“Colonel, you can go and tell the Presi- 
dent that there is no power on this earth 
that could drag Ulysses S. Grant’s name 
into this Presidential canvass. McClel- 
land’s career was a lesson to him. The 
latter tried to capture Richmond with 
Washington as his base. Grant is as 
wise as he is loyal to Lincoln. Talking 
of this very subject, anent the expected 
action of his Missouri friends in the com- 
ing convention General Grant said: ‘I 
could not entertain for one instant any 
competition with our great and good 
President for the succession. I owe him 
too much, and it’s not my time. I regard 
Abraham Lincoln as one of the world’s 
greatest men. He is unquestionably the 
biggest man I ever met. I admire his 
courage, as I respect his patience and his 
firmness. His gentleness of character 
does not conflict with that noble courage 
with which he changes his convictions 
when he is convinced he is wrong. 
While stating a complicated case to him 
his grasp of the main question is wonder- 
fully strong, and he at once comprehends 
the whole subject better than the person 
who states it.’” 


This was the last interview I ever had 
with General Hillyer, who was a bluff, 
straightforward, typica) Western soldier. 
He died soon after in St. Louis, I think. 

Hillyer told me I had carte-blanche 
from Grant to say that under no possible 
circumstances could he be coaxed or 
driven into the Presidential race of 1864. 

It was with a light heart I found my 
way back to the East Room, where I 
had the good fortune to find the Presi- 
dent entirely alone. He rose to his feet, 
grasped both my hands in each of his 
own, a habit he had when pleased, 
pushed a chair over toward the one from 
which he had risen, and said, in a tone 
of voice no man can re-produce: “Now, 
tell us all you know.” I said: “Mr. Lin- 
coln, what Hillyer says Grant thinks. And 
he said that Grant is of the opinion that 
you are the one man to finish the big job 
you undertook nearly four years ago. 
He will help you conquer the Rebellion 
without conditions, and he will aid you 
in restoring and rebuilding the country 
and making the Union perpetual. He ever 
recalled Cavour’s letter to Seward, in 
which the Italian statesman said: ‘You 
will again make America what she was: 
the admiration of man and the wonder 
of the world.’ ”’ 

I relate my story with a little less 
rhetoric and more emphasis than my 
memory re-produces it here. Lincoln 
rose to his feet and with more fire and 
clan than I ever before witnessed in him. 
He paced up and down the room, pausing 
to look out on the placid Potomac. He 
talked briefly and in earnest. He said, 
(and it seems to me only yesterday he 
said it): “Ah, Colonel, you have lifted 
a heavy load from my shoulders. I was 
a little afraid of Grant, because I know 
the men who want to get behind his 
great name—we are all human; I would 
rather be beaten by him than by any liv- 
ing man; and when the Presidential grub 
gets inside of a man it hides well. That 
‘basilisk’ sometimes kills.” Mr. Lincoln, 
still pacing the room, told how General 
McClernand of Illinois tried to leap into 
Grant’s place before Vicksburg, when he 
laid his Presidential veto on the in- 
triguants and strengthened Grant’s hands 
till Vicksburg was captured. 
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Lincoln said: “I met Grant March 9, 
1864, and as I handed him his commission 
I said: ‘As the country herein trusts you, 
so under God it will sustain you.’” That 
was a red-letter day in my memory of 
Lincoln. A nature tinged and saddened 
by his early and romantic passion for 
Ann Rutledge, who died years before his 
marriage, must always remain an enigma 
to a careless world, which did not under- 
stand how, to an intense nature like 
Lincoln’s, such a passion for a tenderly 
gracious and gifted woman was as divine 
as duty and stronger than death. Added 
to the strong, masterful, practical side 
of his nature, he was of “imagination 
all compact.” 

“Made sad and sure, 
By many sorrows and one love.” 


He felt keenly and often so expressed 
himself, the great loneliness of power, 
and he grappled with hooks or steel 
those who loved him, not for the largess 
of office, but who clung to him because 
they saw and loved in him the deep, 
underlying, pathetic, self-abnegation of a 
pure, unselfish and lofty soul, and he 
had the rare power of knowing the true 
friend from the sycophant. 

And the history of this sad, glad, wise, 
quaint and lovable man from out of the 
West, great as he was pure, will live 
forever. His name will grow into the 
granite base on which shall be built 
in the coming on of time the statue of 
an ideal statesman in a Republic of 
honest men, where pure law shall be 
measured only by perfect freedoin. 


DAVE’S LETTER 


BY CHARLES UDELL. 


‘¢ ELLO, Dave,” said Lou Meyers, 
the freighter, stopping his pack- 
horses at the camp on Gold Run; 
“the Oregon is up from Nome, 

and Wilson wanted me to tell you there’s 

a letter for you.” 

Dave and his partners were just finish- 
ing their luncn of sour-dough bread, 
beans and bacon, which their siurdy little 
Yukon stove had cooked in spite of the 
rising wind and occasionally falling snow. 
Dave, a square-built, athletic man of 
thirty, whose ten years in Alaska had not 
seen a stampede too dangerous for him to 
be among the first to start, sprang to his 
feet: 

“Didn’t tell you where it was from, did 
he?”’ 

“No. Said it was plump and dark- 
covered, or had trimmings—something 
like that.” 

Dave's face paled. 

“You don’t mean black-bordered—not 
a mourning letter?” 

“No; he didn’t say so, anyway.” 


Dave walked over to the little A-shaped 
tent a couple of rods away, and disap- 
peared inside. 

“Now you've played hades, Lou,” said 
Mickey, one of his partners. “Dave 
would mush a hundred miles in a blizzard 
to get a letter from his wife.” 

“That letter’s worth going after,” said 
Meyers, “even if he had to go to Nome 
instead of to Teller. But don’t say any- 
thing; here he comes.” 

Dave re-appeared, accompanied by his 
dog, and carrying a blanket. 

“I’m going to Teller, boys. Anything 
I can do for you?’ 

“Better wait till morning, Dave. The 
sun will be down in half an hour. It’s 
going to stop snowing, and freeze hard 
before morning.” 

“Can't help it; I'm going.” 

“Then take more _'’ankets; you'll be 
out all night.” 

“No, I'll be in Teller by eight o’clock 
this evening. I’m only taking this one 
because I’m short in town. Good bye;” 
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and Dave was off, striding across the 
tundra to the north. 

“Bet he don’t make it,” said Lou; “the 
trail’s bad—worse than none.” 

“He’ll make it if anyone could,” said 
Mickey. “He won’t try to follow the 
trail. He’s no Chechako, and has his 
compass.” 

The air was now thick with snow, and 
the sun had hardly set before darkness 
came on; not the black darkness of a 
storm “on the outside,’ but something 
much more bewildering—the thick, tangi- 
ble, muddy darkness of an Arctic storm. 
It was late in October, and the first bliz- 
zard of the season was coming on. 
Dave, a hardened and experienced pros- 
pector, knew that he was making a fool- 
hardy trip. But that letter—if nothing 
more had been said, Dave might have 
started anyway; and when Lou men- 
tioned the dark color, Dave would have 
gone through the worst blizzard that 
ever raged. His heart sank as he thought 
of the ominous words, the “dark trim- 
mings.” Could it mean a black-bordered 
letter, telling him that Mary was dead? 

He was stumbling on with these 
gloomy forebodings, when he suddenly 
stopped. Before him was a swift, narrow 
stream. A match struck under the 
shelter of his coat showed him the face 
of his compass. a glance convinced him 
that he had been wandering from his 
course, and was back on the Gold Run at 
one of its many curves. ede must stil 
be to the north of its general course, 
but just here it lay between him and his 
route. To cross it now meant that he 
would have to wade it again, but that 
was better than following its intricate 
windings. Dave was not a man to hesi- 
tate. Quickly removing his mukluks, he 
stepped into the water. Fortunately, it 
was little more than knee-deep. Climb- 
ing the opposite bank, he put on his foot- 
wear, again looked at his compass, and 
started north. 

His dog crossed without difficulty, and 
was now in the lead. The snow had 
ceased to fall, and the air was rapidly 
growing colder. Soon he came to the 
creek again, and this time the dog 
plunged in without waiting for his mas- 
ter. The swift current seized him and 


rolled him off his feet, and Dave had to 
spring in to his rescue. When they 
reached the other side, Dave was wet 
through and his teeth were chattering. 
With his matches wet, he could no longer 
look at his compass. Stumbling up the 
bank, he followed its course, and at last 
came upon a prospector’s vacant tent. 
Entering, he felt around in the darkness, 
and on a box found some dry matches. 
Striking one, he looked around. There 
was nothing of which to make a fire, 
but among the contents of the box he 
found a piece of canvass and a can half 
full of baked beans. Wrapping the 
matches carefully in canvass, he placed 
them in an inner pocket. A search of 
the box revealed nothing eatable except 
the beans, and, seating himself in the 
darkness, he hastily devoured them and 
resumed his journey. The wet strings 
of his mukluks had stretched, and after 
stopping to tighten them, he again 
started toward the north. Soon the 
strings had dried enough to shrink, but 
Dave did not stop to loosen them. His 
feet were getting numb, but he did not 
believe it cold enough to be dangerous. 
From time to time he struck a light and 
lookea at his compass to correct his 
course. 

Colder and colder grew the wind, 
which blew so hard that he could barely 
struggle against it. His mukluks were 
frozen stiff; and at last, fearing for his 
feet, he stopped in a hollow partially 
sheltered from the wind. Removing his 
mukluks he made the dog lie down on 
them; and, wrapping his blanket around 
his feet, he sat down. The dog put his 
head on Dave’s knee, Dave’s head sank 
on that of the dog, and in a moment they 
were both asleep. A month later in the 
year, that sleep would have been fatal. 
It is thus that death by freezing often 
takes its victims—a drowsiness, an irre- 
sistible longing for one moment’s sleep, 
which yielded to results in a frozen body 
being found by the next prospector who 
comes that way. 

Early in the season as it was, Dave’s 
sleep might have been his last, but the 
dog soon started up and commenced lick- 
ing his master’s face. Dave rose, and, 
thinking of that letter, pushed his feet 
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into the mukluks and struggled on. 

It was nearly daybreak when he came 
to the brow of a hill, and heard the low 
roar of waves, although it was still too 
dark to see the waters of the bay. He 
looked for the lights of Teller, but could 
see none. Groping his way toward the 
beach, he fell over a stake. Lighting a 
match with his numbed fingers, he found 
written on the stake the words “A street.” 
Dave knew that there was no A 
street in Teller, and then realized that 
he was in the townsite of Behring, six 
or eight miles from. Teller. By the 
breaking day he could now make out the 
few straggling tents and shanties of the 
town; and, as he passed them by, saw a 
saloon sign over a door. Cold, half- 
starved, tired, and weak from exposure, 
Dave felt that he would give half of his 
best claim for a stiff drink of whiskey. 
He opened the door, then closed it again. 
He must see that dark-covered letter; he 
must keep his brain clear for the hard 
trip still before him. 

It was nearly noon when Dave, after 
much wandering, found himself on the 


hill overlooking the lagoon, with Teller 
spread beyond; and, after almost another 
hour’s struggle, he reached the town. 
He went up Grantley avenue, and was 
passing his own cabin, going straight to 
the postoffice, when he noticed that the 
padlock was off the door and someone 
was moving inside. 

“Some of the town-loafers have jumped 
my lot,” he thought. “Well, they've 
chosen a bad time for them.” 

Dave was by this time certain that the 
dark-colored letter brought the worst of 
news. If Mary was dead, life had noth- 
ing left. Woe betide the lot-jumper who 
had an altercation with him in his pres- 
ent mood! 

Turning short round, with one blow 
Dave burst the door from its latch, and 
entered. A plump little woman in a 
dark-colored dress sprang forward with 
outstretched arms: 

“Dave!” 

“Mary!” 

Dave is often joked about his plump, 
dark-covered letter, but he takes it good- 
naturedly. 


THE MEADOW LARK 


BY ERNEST 


A sea of grass on either side 

The prairie stretches far and wide; 

Its undulating line of blades 

Reflects the noontide lights and shades, 
And brings before me one by one 

The pictures wrought by wind and sun. 


And silence reigns, save for the breeze 
And muffled hum of droning bees, 

Till in the summer hush I hear 

A prairie signal sweet and clear, 

In mournful, piercing notes that mark 
The whistle of the meadow-lark. 
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Like one wild cry for loved and lost, 
From lone spirit tempest-tossed, 

It wails across the waving grass, 
And, blending with the winds that pass 
It scatters echoes at my feet 

So full of pain, so deadly sweet. 


Oh! heart of hearts, could my unrest 
Find such a song within my breast, 
My passionate and yearning cry 
Would echo on from sea to sky 

Along the path of future years, 

And touch the listening world to tears. 


NO MAN’S RANCH. 


By WILLIAM MacLEOD RAINE. 


(6 ND do you mean to tell me the 
cattle jumped down there?” 

“That’s what!” answered the 

cow-puncher, promptly. “Did 

you think we let ’em down with ropes and 
pull ’em up again at milking time?” 

“But do you mean they jumped nearly 

a thousand feet without getting killed?” 
the tourist asked again increduously. 

Then while they were lying face down 

with their heads projecting over the cliff, 

the cowboy pointed out a pile of some- 

thing white and glistening which caught 

the sunshine near the foot of the cliff. 
“Them’s bones,” he answered, more 


for a financier, lixewise a civil engineer.” 
The man’s voice died away in a drawl and 
his eyes twinkled. 

Riding across the alkali plain, where 
prickly cactus and gray sage brush 
stretch far as the eye can measure, one 
comes suddenly on a yawning chasm. It 
appears so abruptly, almost at your very 
feet, that instinctively you drag your 
horse back, as a man springs back to 
avoid a snake. For many hundred feet 
the Devil’s Bluff sinks down sheer and 
perpendicular. Down that cliff only two 
men have been known to go, and their 
bones are bleaching in the hot Arizona 
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briefly than grammatically. “The bones 
of a herd of cattle that jumped off this 
bluff nigh on to twenty years ago. Like- 
wise there are two greasers’ bones mixed 
up with them—two rustling, murdering 
greasers. Out of that heap a dozen cattle 
crawled more dead than alive. I reckon 
they hold the record for the long jump, 
stranger.” 

“How many are there now?” 

“I’ve sat here and counted as many as 
three hundred. The feeding must be 
fine, but it would be a right smart job 
to market those there cattle—a problem 


sun. The manner of their death was 
so tragic that one is reminded of the 
Nemesis which followed men in the days 
of the old Greek Gods, as so powerfully 
depicted by Aeschylus. 

‘Lying back from the base of the cliff 
a meadow stretches for perhaps half a 
mile, green and fresh throughout the year. 
It is watered by an underground stream 
which flows from under the cliff into the 
meadow and on into the bluff opposite. 
On every side the meadow is bounded by 
impassable cliffs which sternly forbid en- 
trance or egress. Except by the under- 
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ground river or down the face of the cliff 
there is no means of getting into that 
sunken valley; in other words, practically 
there is no mode of entrance at all. It is 
as if in the plastic state of the world’s 
formation some titanic mastodon had 
trodden down the hollow with its im- 
mense foot. 

If the eye of the watcher be keen tiny 
moving specks may be seen dotting the 
meadow and feeding on the succulent 
bunch grass of No Man’s Ranch. Oc- 
casionally, when the wind is right, a faint 
lowing is borne upward on the breeze. 
All is quiet and serene as a summer day 
below. The sun beats down on a scene 
more primeval than the Garden of Eden. 
In olden days the Indian has looked down 
with wondering awe, but the boldest 
climber of them all has never attempted 
these precipitous cliffs. 

The globe-trotter looked down fascin- 
ated. 

“Are the cattle growing more numer- 
ous?” he asked at last. 

“Yes, I reckon they are. Once in a 
while some cow-puncher comes along and 
plunks at them with a gun just for fun. 
Otherwise they mostly die of old age and 
too much happiness. Seems kinder like 
being in another world to look down 
there, don’t it?” 

The man had hit it exactly. It was like 
looking into another world—a world with- 
out man, where his restless activity and 
energy, his greed and avarice had never 
entered. The strangest sight on the whole 
planet,—a world within a world, only a 
thousand feet away, but io all intents and 
purposes as far as Mars, and as inac- 
cessible. 

Then the cow-puncher told the story of 
No Man’s Ranch. 

About a dozen miles from the Devil's 
Bluff James Nolan had a ranch. Working 
for him were two brothers named Ike 
and Jake Rogers. They were hearty 
young fellows, full of fun and life, and 
consequently popular with their fellow 
cowboys. It happened that one day while 
Ike was in the neighboring town about 
fifty miles away he had an altercation 
with a Mexican named Manuel. The fel- 
low had struck a woman,’ and Ike had 
promptly knocked him down. When he 


got back to the ranch his friends blamed 
him. 

“You hit him once too often or else 
not often enough. Never hit a greaser 
unless you are going to kill him,” an old 
herder told him gravely. “Like as not 
he'll loaf around in the grass waiting for 
a chance to pump lead into you. If you 
see him you'd better shoot on sight.” 

“Oh, I don’t want the fellow’s blood 
on my hands,” said the young American, 
and turning away forgot all about it. 

But Manuel remembered, and every 
time he thought of it he gnashed his 
teeth and cursed. He lay low, his beady 
eyes alert, waiting for a chance to kill 
his enemy. One day another Mexican 
told him that the two brothers were 
stationed several miles away from the 
rest of the herders, with a bunch of cows 
whose calves had not yet been branded. 
Manuel arose, clapping his hands softly, 
and murmuring, “Buenos.” The light in 
his face was not good to see at that 
moment. 

With the characteristic Mexican thrift 
he decided to make his revenge serve a 
business end. He secured to assist him 
two other choice specimens of his 
countrymen named Juan and Rodrigo. 
Waiting for a dark moonless night, the 
three treacherous Mexicans rode up to a 
clump of trees a few hundred yards from 
where the brothers were camped. From 
there they crawled forward through the 
grass like snakes until they came in 
sight of the sleeping men. 

It happened that Nolan himself had 
ridden out that day to inquire about some 
cattle of the Bar U ranch which were 
supposed to be running with his. A few 
minutes before the Mexicans appeared 
Nolan had awakened, and hearing a noise 
among the horses he stepped back out 
of the firelight to the place where they 
were tethered. So the Mexicans, seeing 
the two sleeping men, did not suspect the 
presence of a third. 

When they were within a score of yards 
of them they shot the brothers as they 
slept. Hearing the shots, Nolan sus- 
pected murder and crawled back to find 
the murderers rifling the bodies of their 
dead victims. He had no weapon with 
him, and there was no choice for him but 
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to lie back in the grass and watch them. 
He decided to follow them at a short dis- 
tance till he had made sure of their 
destination, then return for his comrades, 
organize a pursuit, and attend a necktie 
party. 

The Mexicans remounted their cow- 
ponies, and got the cattle started, after 
some trouble, toward the border. The 
night had been growing steadily darker, 
and by this time it was pitch dark. 
Nothing could be seen three yards away. 
Evidently a storm was brewing, for the 
thunder could be heard rumbling closer 
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fork they would follow before returning 
to his men. 

The fury of the storm had grown to 
be a hurricane, and it seemed as if they 
were advancing into the very heart of 
it. There was but little rain, though the 
thunder growled and roared incessantly 
with a deafening noise, and the flashes 
of lightning formed an almost continu- 
ous jagged illumination. Great forks 
of light lit up the sky, and seemed to play 
about the heads of the cattle rustlers. 
The superstitious Mexicans were beside 
themselves with terror, beseeching their 
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and closer. Occasional flashes of light- 
ning lit up the blackness vividly, reveal- 
ing to the cow-man who was following, 
the direction being taken by the herd 
in front of him. The storm momentar- 
ily growing worse, made a fit setting for 
the horrible crime which had just been 
perpetrated. 

For half a dozen miles the cowman fol- 
lowed the rustlers, keeping well in the 
rear. A couple of miles in front the road 
forked, and he waited only to find which 


patron saints to remember them in their 
need, praying pardon for their sins, im- 
ploring mercy for the murder just com- 
mitted. To them the fearful storm seem- 
ed a direct visitation of Providence which 
had been invoked as a punishment for 
their crimes. It is a curious and charac- 
teristic fact that, though so filled with re- 
morse, it never occurred to them to aban- 
don the cattle; all their promises were 
for the future. 

The cattle were in even a worse way 
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than their drivers. Greatly frightened, 
as cattle usually are in a storm, they 
plunged along aimlessly, bellowing and 
lowing. Their great numbers increased 
the panic, since the fears were passed 
from one to another, and the general 
terror increased with the growing fury 
of the tempest. Only a spark was wanted 
to bring about a stampede, and that Rod- 
rigo himself supplied. 

About a mile from the Devil’s Bluff 
the trail turns to the southwest. The 
Mexicans spurred their ponies forward to 
get in front of the cattle to drive the lead- 
ers round, so that the mass would follow. 

But the animals were past control, 
and pushing straight on. The cracking 
of the whips was nothing to the roaring 
of the thunder, and the leaders would not 
turn. Mad with fear and rage, Rodrigo 
fired point biank at the head of the bull 
in front. The bullet plowed into the 
shoulder, and the enraged animal dashed 
headlong at him. He tried to turn the 
pony, but it slipped on the wet grass, 
and the bull tossed the wretched Mexi- 
can high in the air. He fell on the horns 
of the herd behind, slithered to the 
ground, and was trampled to death. Next 
day the remains were found, beaten out 
of all semblance to a human body, every 
bone crushed and broken. 

The bull, followed by the herd, dashed 
madly on, and the other two Mexicans 
saved themselves from being trampled 
down only by joining the wild stampede. 

Unless one has seen a stampede of mad 
cattle the danger can scarcely be realized. 
A herd which has stampeded can be 
stopped by hardly any force, and rarely 
can they be turned. 

Encircled on all sides by the maddened 
cattle, a single miss-step of their ponies 
meant sure death, and the stumbling of 
a calf in front might throw the bronchos 
any moment. The riders could turn nei- 
ther to the right nor to the left, but must 
stay with the herd, wherever it might 
choose to go. They were making directly 
for the Devil’s Bluff. Nolan knew that 
unless something should turn them, an ex- 
treme improbability, they would go over 
the precipice together—cattle, horses, 
and men. Strange to say, though a mo- 
ment before he had been planning their 
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death, he now would have risked anything 
to save the men for the time. Yet if he 
could have saved them he would never 
have rested until he had seen them 
hanged. 

Manuel and Juan seemed to realize 
the new peril which menaced them. Their 
despairing cries rang out into the night 
again and again, and they began work- 
ing with fearful haste to reach the out- 
skirts of the herd, taking risks of being 
trampled which a moment before they 
would never have dared. With their pis- 
tols they were shooting the animals be- 
side them and slipping into the places of 
the fallen cattle. Foot by foot they were 
getting nearer the edge of the herd— 
and safety. But at the same time every 
second was carrying them swiftly for- 
ward to the edge of the cliff—and death. 

Vain hope! When the Mexicans were 
almost free of the stampede the leaders 
reached the edge of the precipice. For 
the fraction of an eye-wink the beasts 
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pawed the edge desperately, then plunged 
forward, driven by the impetus of their 
own rush and the weight of a thousand 
tons of moving beef behind. 

The final act of the tragedy took only a 
few seconds. Those behind pushed on 
those in front, and hurled them over 
the brink. Others took their places, 
only to be pushed over like those in front 
of them and to be hurled down—down— 
down. 

At the very edge of the precipice Man- 
uel freed himself from the stampede; he 
swung his pony around on its hind legs, 
and for an instant hung poised in the bal- 
ance between safety and death. 

Then a calf, running clear of the herd, 
dashed into the broncho, and all three 
went over the edge together. A flash of 
lightning showed Nolan the Mexican, still 
astride his horse in mid-air, clutching 
with an agonized face for the edge of the 
cliff he could not reach. 

The imprecations of the men, the 
screaming of the horses, and the bellow- 
ing of the cattle, mingled with the noise 
of the storm for a few seconds; then 
there was silence save for the deep rum- 
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bling of the thunder and the howling of 
the wind. When the tragedy was over, 
cattle, horses and men had disappeared 
over the brow of the bluff. 

In a delirium of terror Nolan turned 
and fled to camp with the wildest story 
man ever had to tell. He had been known 
as a man of strong nerve, but that single 
night’s experience weakened him. He 
never heard the roar of thunder at night 
without seeing the ghastly face of the 
Mexican, the plunging scream of the 
horse, and the final catastrophe. 

A few of the cattle which made that 
terrible leap survived. They struck on 
the pile of soft, quivering ftiesh and crawl- 
ed to safety. On the sweet grass of the 
meadow they lived and thrived and mul- 
tiplied. All die the death of nature, se- 
cure from the butcher, save when some 
reckless cowboy sends a random shot 
from the bluff above to find a mark in one 
of the mavericks below. 

Because no man owns them, or can ever 
own them, they are known among the 
few dwellers near as “No Man’s Herd,” 
and their inaccessible feeding place as, 
“No Man’s Ranch.” 


A GREENHORN’S LUCK 


BY ALICE J. STEVENS. 


ati PROSPECTOR has been defined as 
“a man who owns a hole in the 
la ground and is the biggest liar in 
thirteen counties,” and it was an 
old prospector who told me the following 
story: 

You see, it all happened in one of 
those little Jim Crow mining camps west 
of the Rockies. The camp consisted of 
about a dozen cabins where the miners 
slept and cooked, but spent the balance 
of their spare time down at the camp 
store—a general dispensary for grog and 
grub, with postoffice and justice o’ the 
peace court adjoining, sort o’ handy-like; 
nothin’ specially attractive about the 
whole blamed place, ‘ceptin’, perhaps, 
the store-keep’s little girl—a cute, yellow- 
haired kid of about four—the only child 
in camp—and loved by every bearded, 
gruff man there. 

Well, the green-horn struck this prom- 
isin’ camp after a hard trip across the 
desert sands without seein’ any indica- 
tions o’ pay dirt or water, and things 
were beginnin’ to look mighty hazy like 
to Greeny, when the old burro he was 
ridin’ gave a sort o’ grunt and struck 
a gait that almost paralyzed his rider 
with astonishment, not knowin’ the old 
brute scented water, and they wandered 
into camp late that evenin’, both pretty 
well used up from the journey. Greeny 
told me afterwards he was hungry 
enough to eat the burro, only his respect 
for old age prevented him. 

The first remark he made as he hove 
into camp branded him a full-fledged 
greenhorn from ’way back, and that’s 
why we dubbed him “Greeny’—and the 
name sticks to him yet. He rode up to 
the store where the boys were congre- 
gated for evenin’ drinks and gossip, and 
said glibly, “Good evening, gentlemen.” 

“Gentlemen be d——d,” said one burly 
‘miner. “Hello, Greeny,” replied another. 

He got down off the burro, wiped the 
sweat from his face and said sort o’ 
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sociable like, “Well, how do you folks 
take life out this way?” and old Pirate 
Pete took the cob pipe out of his mouth 
long enough to say sarcastically. ‘“De- 
pends entirely on the provocation.” 

Then Greeny sort o’ caugnt on that the 
boys were guyin’ him—so he went in- 
side and struck old storekeep for a job. 
He was busted to beat the band, and not 
havin’ located anything tangible offered 
to clerk for his grub and sleep, until he 
got a chance to find his bearin’s, and old 
storekeep, bein’ quick at gettin’ some- 
thin’ for nothin’, snapped him up too 
quick—but it eventually proved to be 
the best location for pay dirt ever made 
in that camp. 

He didn’t know anything more about 
clerkin’ than a cat knows o’ scripture, 
but bein’ quick witted soon got the hang 
o’ things and did good work. He dressed 
so gol darned like a dude, too, that he 
drew trade like a freak at a side-show. 
He wore a big, red flannel shirt belted 
with a wide leather strap filled with all 
sorts o’ shootin’ irons and bowie knives, 
to make himself look ferocious, but only 
succeeded in appearin’ ridiculous. After 
a while he got to sort o’ regardin’ him 
as a harmless critter that belonged to 
the camp, and he took our guyin’ as part 
of his stock in trade. 

The storekeep, with his wife and baby 
girl, lived in rooms over the little shack 
of a store, while Greeny slept under the 
counter, pretendin’ to guard the store 
from burglars—but we all knew he was 
just savin’ expenses. 

For some reason or other the store- 
keep’s little girl got mightily stuck on 
Greeny, and used to wander around after 
him as fast as her little legs could trot. 
He seemed to like her innocent prattle, 
and was never too busy to give time to 
her wants. She owned a pet dog—just 
a measly, mangy cur, a good trap for 
fleas—but every fellow in camp stood 
ready to defend that dog with his life 
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to lie back in the grass and watch them. 
He decided to follow them at a short dis- 
tance till he had made sure of their 
destination, then return for his comrades, 
organize a pursuit, and attend a necktie 
party. 

The Mexicans remounted their cow- 
ponies, and got the cattle started, after 
some trouble, toward the border. The 
night had been growing steadily darker, 
and by this time it was pitch dark. 
Nothing could be seen three yards away. 
Evidently a storm was brewing, for the 
thunder could be heard rumbling closer 
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fork they would follow before returning 
to his men. 

The fury of the storm had grown to 
be a hurricane, and it seemed as if they 
were advancing into the very heart of 
it. There was but little rain, though the 
thunder growled and roared incessantly 
with a deafening noise, and the flashes 
of lightning formed an almost continu- 
ous jagged illumination. Great forks 
of light lit up the sky, and seemed to play 
about the heads of the cattle rustlers. 
The superstitious Mexicans were beside 
themselves with terror, beseeching their 
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and closer. Occasional flashes of light- 
ning lit up the blackness vividly, reveal- 
ing to the cow-man who was following, 
the direction being taken by the herd 
in front of him. The storm momentar- 
ily growing worse, made a fit setting for 
the horrible crime which had just been 
perpetrated. 

For half a dozen miles the cowman fol- 
lowed the rustlers, keeping well in the 
rear. A couple of miles in front the road 
forked, and he waited only to find which 


patron saints to remember them in their 
need, praying pardon for their sins, im- 
ploring mercy for the murder just com- 
mitted. To them the fearful storm seem- 
ed a direct visitation of Providence which 
had been invoked as a punishment for 
their crimes. It is a curious and charac- 
teristic fact that, though so filled with re- 
morse, it never occurred to them to aban- 
don the cattle; all their promises were 
for the future. 

The cattle were in even a worse way 
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than their drivers. Greatly frightened, 
as cattle usually are in a storm, they 
plunged along aimlessly, bellowing and 
lowing. Their great numbers increased 
the panic, since the fears were passed 
from one to another, and the general 
terror increased with the growing fury 
of the tempest. Only a spark was wanted 
to bring about a stampede, and that Rod- 
rigo himself supplied. 

About a mile from the Devil’s Bluff 
the trail turns to the southwest. The 
Mexicans spurred their ponies forward to 
get in front of the cattle to drive the lead- 
ers round, so that the mass would follow. 

But the animals were past control, 
and pushing straight on. The cracking 
of the whips was nothing to the roaring 
of the thunder, and the leaders would not 
turn. Mad with fear and rage, Rodrigo 
fired point biank at the head of the bull 
in front. The bullet plowed into the 
shoulder, and the enraged animal dashed 
headlong at him. He tried to turn the 
pony, but it slipped on the wet grass, 
and the bull tossed the wretched Mexi- 
can high in the air. He fell on the horns 
of the herd behind, slithered to the 
ground, and was trampled to death. Next 
day the remains were found, beaten out 
of all semblance to a human body, every 
bone crushed and broken. 

The bull, followed by the herd, dashed 
madly on, and the other two Mexicans 
saved themselves from being trampled 
down only by joining the wild stampede. 

Unless one has seen a stampede of mad 
cattle the danger can scarcely be realized. 
A herd which has stampeded can be 
stopped by hardly any force, and rarely 
can they be turned. 

Encircled on all sides by the maddened 
cattle, a single miss-step of their ponies 
meant sure death, and the stumbling of 
a calf in front might throw the bronchos 
any moment. The riders could turn nei- 
ther to the right nor to the left, but must 
stay with the herd, wherever it might 
choose to go. They were making directly 
for the Devil’s Bluff. Nolan knew that 
unless something should turn them, an ex- 
treme improbability, they would go over 
the precipice together—cattle, horses, 
and men. Strange to say, though a mo- 
ment before he had been planning their 
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death, he now would have risked anything 
to save the men for the time. Yet if he 
could have saved them he would never 
have rested until he had seen them 
hanged. 

Manuel and Juan seemed to realize 
the new peril which menaced them. Their 
despairing cries rang out into the night 
again and again, and they began work- 
ing with fearful haste to reach the out- 
skirts of the herd, taking risks of being 
trampled which a moment before they 
would never have dared. With their pis- 
tols they were shooting the animals be- 
side them and slipping into the places of 
the fallen cattle. Foot by foot they were 
getting nearer the edge of the herd— 
and safety. But at the same time every 
second was carrying them swiftly for- 
ward to the edge of the cliff—and death. 

Vain hope! When the Mexicans were 
almost free of the stampede the leaders 
reached the edge of the precipice. For 
the fraction of an eye-wink the beasts 
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pawed the edge desperately, then plunged 
forward, driven by the impetus of their 
own rush and the weight of a thousand 
tons of moving beef behind. 

The final act of the tragedy took only a 
few seconds. Those behind pushed on 
those in front, and hurled them over 
the brink. Others took their places, 
only to be pushed over like those in front 
of them and to be hurled down—down— 
down. 

At the very edge of the precipice Man- 
uel freed himself from the stampede; he 
swung his pony around on its hind legs, 
and for an instant hung poised in the bal- 
ance between safety and death. 

Then a calf, running clear of the herd, 
dashed into the broncho, and all three 
went over the edge together. A flash of 
lightning showed Nolan the Mexican, still 
astride his horse in mid-air, clutching 
with an agonized face for the edge of the 
cliff he could not reach. 

The imprecations of the men, the 
screaming of the horses, and the bellow- 
ing of the cattle, mingled with the noise 
of the storm for a few seconds; then 
there was silence save for the deep rum- 
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bling of the thunder and the howling of 
the wind. When the tragedy was over, 
cattle, horses and men had disappeared 
over the brow of the bluff. 

In a delirium of terror Nolan turned 
and fled to camp with the wildest story 
man ever had to tell. He had been known 
as a man of strong nerve, but that single 
night’s experience weakened him. He 
never heard the roar of thunder at night 
without seeing the ghastly face of the 
Mexican, the plunging scream of the 
horse, and the final catastrophe. 

A few of the cattle which made that 
terrible leap survived. They struck on 
the pile of soft, quivering ftiesh and crawl- 
ed to safety. On the sweet grass of the 
meadow they lived and thrived and mul- 
tiplied. All die the death of nature, se- 
cure from the butcher, save when some 
reckless cowboy sends a random shot 
from the bluff above to find a mark in one 
of the mavericks below. 

Because no man owns them, or can ever 
own them, they are known among the 
few dwellers near as “No Man’s Herd,” 
and their inaccessible feeding place as. 
“No Man’s Ranch.” 
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A GREENHORN’S LUCK 


BY ALICE J. STEVENS. 


vat PROSPECTOR has been defined as 
“a man who owns a hole in the 
‘a ground and is the biggest liar in 
thirteen counties,” and it Was an 
old prospector who told me the following 
story: 

You see, it all happened in one of 
those little Jim Crow mining camps west 
of the Rockies. The camp consisted of 
about a dozen cabins where the miners 
slept and cooked, but spent the balance 
of their spare time down at the camp 
store—a general dispensary for grog and 
grub, with postoffice and justice o’ the 
peace court adjoining, sort o’ handy-like; 
nothin’ specially attractive about the 
whole blamed place, ‘ceptin’, perhaps, 
the store-keep’s little girl—a cute, yellow- 
haired kid of about four—the only child 
in camp—and loved by every bearded, 
gruff man there. 

Well, the green-horn struck this prom- 
isin’ camp after a hard trip across the 
desert sands without seein’ any indica- 
tions o’ pay dirt or water, and things 
were beginnin’ to look mighty hazy like 
to Greeny, when the old burro he was 
ridin’ gave a sort o’ grunt and struck 


a gait that almost paralyzed his rider 


with astonishment, not knowin’ the old 
brute scented water, and they wandered 
into camp late that evenin’, both pretty 
well used up from the journey. Greeny 
told me afterwards he was hungry 
enough to eat the burro, only his respect 
for old age prevented him. 

The first remark he made as he hove 
into camp branded him a full-fledged 
greenhorn from ’way back, and that’s 
why we dubbed him “Greeny”’—and the 
name sticks to him yet. He rode up to 
the store where the boys were congre- 
gated for evenin’ drinks and gossip, and 
said glibly, “Good evening, gentlemen.” 

“Gentlemen be d——d,” said one burly 


miner. “Hello, Greeny,” replied another. 


He got down off the burro, wiped the 
sweat from his face and said sort o’ 
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sociable like, “Well, how do you folks 
take life out this way?” and old Pirate 
Pete took the cob pipe out of his mouth 
long enough to say sarcastically. “De- 
pends entirely on the provocation.” 

Then Greeny sort o’ caugnt on that the 
boys were guyin’ him—so he went in- 
side and struck old storekeep for a job. 
He was busted to beat the band, and not 
havin’ located anything tangible offered 
to clerk for his grub and sleep, until he 
got a chance to find his bearin’s, and old 
storekeep, bein’ quick at gettin’ some- 
thin’ for nothin’, snapped him up too 
quick—but it eventually proved to be 
the best location for pay dirt ever made 
in that camp. 

He didn’t know anything more about 
clerkin’ than a cat knows o’ scripture, 
but bein’ quick witted soon got the hang 
o’ things and did good work. He dressed 
so gol darned like a dude, too, that he 
drew trade like a freak at a side-show. 
He wore a big, red flannel shirt belted 
with a wide leather strap filled with all 
sorts o’ shootin’ irons and bowie knives, 
to make himself look ferocious, but only 
succeeded in appearin’ ridiculous. After 
a while he got to sort o’ regardin’ him 
as a harmless critter that belonged to 
the camp, and he took our guyin’ as part 
of his stock in trade. 

The storekeep, with his wife and baby 
girl, lived in rooms over the little shack 
of a store, while Greeny slept under the 
counter, pretendin’ to guard the store 
from burglars—but we all knew he was 
just savin’ expenses. 

For some reason or other the store- 
keep’s little girl got mightily stuck on 
Greeny, and used to wander around after 
him as fast as her little legs could trot. 
He seemed to like her innocent prattle, 
and was never too busy to give time to 
her wants. She owned a pet dog—just 
a measly, mangy cur, a good trap for 
fleas—but every fellow in camp stood 
ready to defend that dog with his life 
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because the kid loved it so. 

One mornin’ we all lined up at the store 
for mail and bitters, and there was 
Greeny, down on his knees, tryin’ to teach 
a litter o’ yellow pups to drink condensed 
milk out of a pan, while their mothe.— 
the baby’s pet—was lyin’ dead outside, 
with the little girl sobbing her heart out 
over the remains. 

Lop-eared Mike remarked that he’d 
draw the line at actin’ as wet nurse to 
a litter of pups for anybody—but Greeny 
looked up and said quietly: ‘Maybe if it 
cheered the heart of a little girl, and 
you'd buried a baby o’ your own, you 
might feel differently, Mike.” At that 
Lop-eared Mike just wilted, and walkin’ 
up to Greeny said kindly, “You’re dead 
right, pard, shake.” 

After that little episode there was a 
sort o’ protective feelin’ among the boys 
for Greeny—couldn’t help respectin’ the 
cuss, though nobody ever gave him credit 
for havin’ any spunk or grit ‘till that 
night o’ the flood. Anybody that lived in 
that camp the night o’ that flood dates 
everything before and after it—and you 
bet they remember the date all right. You 
see, there hadn’t been any rain for 
months—rainy season, too—flumes all 
dry and mines just sufferin’ to be worked. 
’Long late in January the clouds began to 
flit across the sky and whirlwinds blow 
dust in circles, and then one night we all 
flocked down to the store feelin’ pretty 
good, for the wind had veered ‘round to 
southeast and that meant rain sure. 

’*Bout ten o’clock all interest in a jack- 
pot was eclipsed by a regular old-fash- 
ioned downpour. Hully Gee! how it did 
rain. Talk about it rainin’ Dutch dogs— 
why, the breed wa’n’t in it with that de- 
luge. 

It kept up that lick for three days, 
and by that time things began to look 
like they’d had a wettin’. The old arroyo 
back o’ the store was runnin’ bank full 
and still arisin’. The third night o’ the 
storm we all sat ’round the fire down at 
the store, spinning yarns and swappin’ 
ltes, just hatin’ to pull our freight for the 
cabins. Somehow it semed lonesome 
like, as if the wrath o’ God was at hand, 
while every once in a while the crackin’ 
o’ some big tree could be heard above 


the roar o’ the storm, and lightnin’ flash- 
in’ and thunder smashin’. But ‘long to- 
wards midnight we tore ourselves away 
frcm comfortable quarters and lit out for 
our bunks. Hadn’t been a-bed more’n an 
hour or so when there came a tremen- 
dous crash, and above the rattle o’ the 
tempest we heard somethin’ that stilled 
the blood in every heart—’twas a wo- 
man’s scream, from the direction of the 
store. Every fellow rushed from his 
cabin without stoppin’ for extras, and, as 
flash after flash of lightnin’ lit the sky 
like a lamp, we saw the wooden structure 
o’ the store floatin’ off down stream; the 
swollen waters was a tossin’ it first one 
side, then ’tother, sometimes sendin’ it 
almost onto the bank safe from danger—- 
then catchin’ it up again and whirlin’ it 
off into the middle o’ the stream, dippin’ 
deeper and deeper into the current, like 
a cat playin’ with a mouse, and every 
man in camp rushin’ frantically after 
it, as the house was borne further and 
further down the stream. We were half 
daft with excitement, when a vivid flash 
o’ lightnin’ showed Greeny standin’ on 
the roof trying to make us hear. A mo- 
mentary lull brought his words to us: 
“Get a lariat.” Now, if there is one 
thing more’n another that makes a West- 
erner hot and disgusted, it is for some 
idiotic tenderfoot to call a “riata” a 
“lariat’”—but not a man stopped to argue 
the point with Greeny just then. 

One o’ the boys had been a cow- 
puncher before he got aristocratic ideas 
and went to dealin’ faro down at the 
mines, and he made a hasty run back 
to his cabin, returning in a jiffy with 
his trusty raw-hide, grimly remarkin’, as 
he wound it for a long throw: “Now, 
boys, just pray Almighty God _ that 
my right hand hain’t lost its cunnin’.” 
He waited for the lightnin’ to light the 
way; then there was a ringin’ swish as 
the rope swung round and round his 
head—and by the first vivid flash it shot 
across the black waters to where Greeny 
stood ready to grasp it. By its tight- 
ening we knew he’d got it, and we all 
caught hold and swung on like grim 
death. Quicker than it takes to tell it, 
Greeny got it fastened to the house by 
runnin’ the rope down through a hole in 
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the roof and back through a side window, 
completely tyin’ it up so it couldn’t pull 
loose without breaking the rope. 

Well, to cut a long story short, we 
hitched onto the stump o’ a tree and 
gradually worked, pulled and hauled till 
we finally got the house anchored long 
enough for Greeny to get ashore. He 
came, with the baby girl snugly wrapped 
in blankets, clasped close in his arms 
and sound asleep. All he said, as he 
struck land was: “Boys, she’s an orphan.’ 
Then we realized the full heroism of the 
man and the awful horror o’ the situ- 
ation, for both parents had been swept 
away while he saved the baby. 

Towards mornin’ the storm abated and 
we went down to look for the bodies. 
Found ’em lodged in drift wood and sand 
three or four miles below camp, and gave 
‘em as decent a burial as circumstances 
would allow. You see, there wa’n’t no 
preacher within forty miles o’ the place— 
across the desert, at that—but Lop-Eared 
Mike said he remembered the burial ser- 
vice—though I’ve always had a sneakin’ 
suspicion that he got it mixed up with 
an affydavid, considerin’ as how he used 
to be justice o’ the peace—and we sent 
down to Rowdy’s Row for Scar-faced 
Annie, who used to sing in a variety 
theatre, and she came up and sang, 
“Shall We Gather*at the River,” which 
seemed kind o’ appropriate for the occa- 
sion. And when the bodies, both in the 
same rude coffin, was lowered into the 
grave, every man there, no matter how 
hard his character, and every woman, 
no matter how (free from virtue, 
uttered a silent prayer for the repose o’ 
their souls, and though we wa'’n’t clad 
in priestly vestments, nor none o’ us in 
much grace o’ God, we all felt that 
surely He had heard our petition, and 
would grant it. 


A few days later the baby, whom 


Greeny had sort o’ inherited, and had 
the care of, was playin’ down by the river 
bank when she discovered the cead body’ 


of a yellow pup—one of the litter Greeny 
had tried to teach to drink condensed 
milk—and ran to him with the poor slimy 
thing in her arms, cryin’ piteously for 
her dead pet. 

Greeny left off work and made a little 
box coffin for the puppy, and to assuage 
the grief of the child went down where 
the store had stood, to bury the dog 
near where its mother had been planted. 
No one joshed him this time, as he took 
his pick and shovel to dig the small 
grave, with the little girl sobbin’ over 
the box holdin’ her dead pet. 

After an hour or so some one remarked 
that Greeny must be goin’ to bury that 
dog in China by the depth o’ the hole ne 
was diggin’, he was so blamed long about 
the job. Lookin’ down from the hillside 
where we was blastin’ rock to sink a new 
shaft, we saw Greeny diggin’ away for 
dear life, and the baby fast asleep in the 
sun with the box o’ unburied dog at her 
side. Presently Greeny took a pan o’ dirt 
down to the stream and began washin’ it. 
That told the tale, and when we closed 
down for noon, we all went over to see 
what he’d struck, and found location 
notices stuck up all over the place 
claimin’ everything for himself and the 
little orphan girl, while right there in 
plain view, over which the old store had 
stood for years, was one o’ the richest 
payin’ ledges, fully six feet wide and no 
tellin’ how long, which Greeny had uncov- 
ered in diggin’ a grave for a drownded 
dog—just to ease the grief o’ a little baby 
girl. 

Well, Greeny went back to the States, 
takin’ the little girl with him, and or- 
ganized a company to develop that mine. 
I seen a fellow out from New York the 
other day who told me that Greeny was 
doin’ the grand at the best hotel there, 
and educatin’ that baby as his own 
daughter to inherit all his wealth. 

Talk about luck—why, if that wa’n't 
the guidin’ hand o’ Providence, what in 
thunder was it? 
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T Athens Paul declared unto the 
people Him unto whom they had 
raised an altar with this inscrip- 
tion, TO THE UNKNOWN GOD: 
the while, in a far-off country whereof 
they of the Old World had not even 
dreamed, the stars of midnight shown 
down on a woman who, with uplifted 
arms, made supplication to the Unnamed 
God. Also in the room with Tee-wah 
the Old were Waytse the Slow, her son, 
and Tzanah the Sightless, her daughter. 

The night grew old, and far to the 
north, beyond the forest of jasper, the 
Seven Stars grew pale before the coming 
day. A watchman with his face and 
shoulders wrapped in his woolen mantle 
shuffled slowly across the roofs and 
climbed from terrace to terrace till he 
stood on the highest part of the eastern 
wall. 

“Wake,” he called hoarsely, “the morn- 
ing comes.” 

Waytse the Slow and Tzanah the Sight- 
less were among ten thousand who came 
up from the rooms and stood on the 
roofs of the houses which the women of 
the men that dwelt in towns had built 
on the crest of the Mountain of Thun- 
der. Day came and the people came out 
on the roofs of the houses to cry aloud 
their greeting to the sun, emblem of 
the Unnamed, greatest among the gods 
of the Towndwellers. 

Tzanah the Sightless came down into 
the room where Tee-wah the Old lay on 
her bed of rushes. The girl stood before 
a jar of red pottery and dipped with a 
cup to take out water; as she stooped, 
a stone flying in at the window struck 
her arm, and rebounding, fell against 
the water jar. She cried out in affright, 
then she laughed, rubbing the place 
where the stone had struck. 
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“It is but the missile of some un- 
skillful boy who practices with his sling 
as he stands on the mesa,” she said. “It 
hurt but little, and no harm is done.” 

But Tee-wah the Old turned her face 
to the wall. “It is an evil omen,” she 
said. “I burned fragrant cimarron and 
made petition to the gods that a little 
food be given to them that I love. A 
bruise hath come.” And she made low 
moan. 

Tzanah the Sightless gave water to 
her mother, and she herself drank. For 
long she sat, patient, uncomplaining, dili- 
gent in the making of a net of twisted 
grass. But neither the old woman nor 
the young girl broke her fast, for there 
was no food in that room. 

It had not always been so. Long 
years before Del-tara the runner had 
taken his young wife, Tee-wah, to his 
room. Del-tara was full of knowledge of 
plain and of mountain, well aware of 
the haunts of beasts fit to eat and of 
those places where food plants grew: 
Tee-wah, his wife, was both diligent and 
skillful, and their room lacked neither 
food nor mantles ornamented with fig- 
ures of the sacred terrace, nor pottery 
painted red or black. Men children were 
born in their room; and the days passed, 
filled with love and pleasant labor, till 
Del-tara the runner and Tee-wah his wife 
began to be old. Then Waytse and 
Tzanah were born; and De!-tara and Tee- 
wah loved them, being the son and the 
daughter of their age. 

Afterward an evil time fell upon Zuni 
and upon all the people that dwelt in 
towns. There came no rain. The water 
in the irrigating ditches dried up and the 
maize stalks withered in the field. Bi- 
son and antelope, the black-tailed deer 
and the big-horned sheep sought feeding 
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grounds far away. Food grew scarce 
and many people died of hunger. 

On a day when the famine was most 
bitter, men of the tribes of Shis Inday 
grew bold by reason of hunger, and fell 
upon Zuni, with small tree trunks sharp- 
ened, breaking through the walls. Del- 
tara and his sons stood in their room 
and fought with axes of jasper, killing 
many. Tee-wah, seeing the men like 
to be overcome by numbers, fought also, 
using for a weapon the little stone mor- 
tar wherein she made very fine the meal 
for her young children to eat. Thereafter 
many Zuni warriors came and the men of 
the tribe of Shis Inday were killed; and 
the bodies of them were given to the vul- 
tures. But Del-tara and his strong sons 
were dead and his young children sore 
wounded, for as one of the sons of the 
Bear was struck down his axe fell on 
the face of Tzanah, making a great 
wound and leaving her thereafter to 
grope in darkness at midday as in the 
night; another wita his club struck Wayt- 
se, breaking both the legs of the boy; 
he walked ever after on his bended 
knees, wherefore he was called Waytse 
the Slow. 

Tee-wah was given a room under the 
highest roof of Zuni, and there she abode 
with her children. Rains came, and the 
women fought the fight for food as well 
as any man of Zuni. Then age took the 
strength from the back that had been 
strong to carry and from the neck that 
had not been weak to steady a great load, 
leaving Tee-wah the Old to lie all day in 
her room, able only, at dawn and at dark, 
to make petition to the God of Hunters 
and to the God of Green Things that 
those she loved be not altogether for- 
saken. Yet most of all Tee-wah the Old 
mourned that the women of Zuni and 
of the towns round about sorrowed with 
her, because for lack of seed the women 
of the men that dwelt in towns planted 
no more maize. 

Now again for long no rain had fallen. 
The plants of the field and the vegeta- 
tion of the valleys and of the mountains 
languished and died by reason of drouth. 
Because the pasture was not good and by 
reason of much hunting beasts of the 
chase grew scarce and wild, and of such 


men as were not good hunters the women 
and the children went oftentimes hun- 
gry. 

Thus it was that there was no food 
in the room where Tee-wah the Old lay 
on her couch of rushes and Tzanah the 
Sightless worked at the making of the 
net of twisted grass. 

Waytse the Slow, hungry and almost 
hopeless, went down the path leading 
from the mesa of Zuni. He sought young 
mustard plants on the plain and succu- 
lent little ground nuts on tne hillsides, 
sighing deeply and often because he 
found nothing; until, climbing painfully 
among great rocks, he came upon a mag- 
uey growing thriftily. And so it hap- 
pened that before the sun had reached 
his highest place in the sky Waytse 
the Slow turned his face to the west 
and trailed back up the path leading to 
the houses, bearing a heavy burden of 
the heart of the maguey. 

He carried his load like a woman, in 
a net of twisted grass supported by a 
wide band across his forehead. The way 
to the house was long and steep, and the 
boy climbed slowly, sometimes sighing, 
sometimes groaning; yet his heart beat 
ever joyously. 

“For them that I love,” he said to 
himself, “there shall be food in plenty.” 

When the sun had reached his highest 
place in the sky and had begun a little 
to go down toward the place of the night, 
Tee-wah the Old asked for water, and 
again Tzanah the Sightless dipped the 
little cup into the great water jar. 

“The half of our water hath gone,” 
she said in surprise. 

Tee-wah the Old turned her eyes 
toward the niche where the water jar 
stood. “I made petition to the gods,” 
she said with a groan, “and there came 
a bruise on the body of one I love. The 
stone that bruised thee hath also broken 
the great jar, and even now the water 
that hath cost thee so much labor run- 
neth down the wall. All the omens are 
bad. It may be that Waytse my son hath 
fallen from a precipice or hath been 
slain by the Lipanes, and will come no 
more to us, who, if he come not, must 
perish from hunger.” 

“He cometh even now,” said Tzanah. 
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She stood with her finger to her lips, lis- - Tzanah brought under the door the 

tening intently. “He beareth a burden,’ trunk of a small fir tree having notches 

also,” she added. cut therein, and thereon Waytse came 
“Thou dost but dream,” said the old down into the room. 


woman; “I hear 
no sound at all.” 
Tzanah smiled, 
saying nothing, 
but her face 
lighted up with 
eager hope as 
she stood listen- 
ing, ber lips 
slightly parted, 
and her breath 
coming quickly. 

“It is he—it is 
my brother,” she 
said confidently. 
“Also, he bear- 
eth a heavy bur- 
den.” 

“T hear no 
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“How hast 
thou gotten all 
this food?” ask- 
ed Tee-wah. 

“I found a 
good maguey; 
part traded 
to the watch- 
man on the sec- 
ond terrace, get- 
ting in return 
this piece of 
meat; another 
part I gave toa 
woman for the 
pieces of gourd.” 

Of that food 
Waytse had 
brought some 


sound ” be- was soon ready, 
gan Tee-wah, and they ate 
when there and drank. And 


came a scuffling 
overhead, and a 
moment later 
Waytse called 
down through 
the door in the 
roof. 

“Ho, Tee-wah, 
mother, he sald, 
“here is the ans- 
wer to thy pray- 
er to the God of 
Hunters.” And 
thereupon he let 
down into the 
room ae great 
piece of the 
flesh of bison, 
dried, which 
Tzanah, groping 
for a moment, 
found and seized 
with a soft cry 
of delight. 


“Here also,” called the boy, “is the 
answer to thy prayer to the God of 
Green Things,” and he let down many 
pieces of gourd, dried and strung on cords 


of grass. 


“Wake! 


The morning comes!” 


Waytse smeared 
with clay the 
place where the 
great water jar 
was cracked and 
tied about the 
jar a piece of 
cloth woven of 
maguey fibre, 
and though the 
jar still leaked, 
it was but very 
little. 

The days pass- 
ed and the meat 
and the gourd 
food sufficed. Al- 
so strength 
came to Waytse 


the Slow by rea- 


son of good food 
and he went 
faster and far- 
ther, bringing 


to the room at nightfall sometimes sorrel, 
sometimes mustard, sometimes the little 
ground nuts whose round leaves are not 
easy to distinguish among the grass on 


the hillside, even to Indian eyes. So they 
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lived and were not unhappy. 

It fell, on a day, that by reason of the 
little water leaking from the great jar, 
the clay under the maguey cloth was 
washed away, and Tzanah the Sightless 
wept because of the loss of the water. 
Waytse again put clay over the crack 
in the jar, binding the cloth more tightly. 
So doing, he saw four small plants grow- 
ing in the earthen shelf whereon the 
water jar stood. 

“Here be four plants,” he said, “grow- 
ing where the water from the jar hatn 
moistened the wall, and I, who know all 
the plants of the plain and of the moun- 
tain, know not this little one.” He 
plucked up one of the green blades and 
threw it to '.ee-wah the Old, who lay on 
her bed of rushes. 

That woman sat up straight on her bed. 

“Harm them not! Touch them not!” 
she screamed. 

Waytse stepped back as 
stepped on a serpent. 

“Thou knowest not this little plant!” 
said Tee-wah. 

She hugged the tiny green thing to her 
bosom, holding it tenderly in both hands, 
kissing it, laughing and moaning and 
talking to it as it had been her little 
child. Waytse the Slow looked and 
Tzanah his sister listened in wonder and 
in silence. 

“Thou kKnowest not this little plant!” 
repeated ‘l'ee-wah. “Ask of those old 
women of Zuni, who in years gone by 
slept all night nor labored long by day, 
yet looked always to see their babies fat, 
they themselves knowing no hunger; ask 
of me, Tee-wah, and of a truth you shall 
soon know.” 

Again she laughed with joy, kissing ana 
fondling the plant. 

“Since thou hast had ears to hear,” she 
went on, “thou hast heard men tell of the 
runners of Zuni that have gone forth 
seeking maize—north, beyond the place 
where salt is; south, farther than the 


if he had 


hills of turquoise; across the lands of the 
Lipanes and of the Coyoteros—to all 
places wherunto a runner may attain. 
Many a Zuni warrior of strength and of 
courage hath gone forth also, glad to risk 
his life in the hope that he might gain 
even so much maize as a man may carry 


in his mouth wuile he wields his axe with 
both hands. Many that have gone forth 
have not come back to them that waited 
beneath the roofs of Zuni; sore returned 
sore wounded, but none brought back 
even one grain of maize.” 

For a moment Tee-wah ceased to 
speak. 

“The little plant thou knowest not is 
maize,” she whispered, in a tone so in- 
tense that the children listened with at- 
tention that was a_most terror. “In that 
time which men have forgotten,” the old 
woman went on, more composedly, yet 
with an eager delight the chilaren began 
to understand, “some woman dropped 
four grains of maize into that mud 
whereof she made brick for the building 
of the walls of the houses of Zuni. The 
brick was built into the well of the room 
which is now ours, and the maize grains 
have there lain till this day, to grow 
when the cracked jar hath provided due 
moisture. 

“I, Tee-wah,” she continued with grow- 
ing excitement, “who am old and know 
many things, tell thee, if thou lovest an 
unhungry belly—if thou would’st have 
comfort and honor while thou art alive, 
and desirest that when .thou art dead the 
women shall sing a song in honor of thee 
—then see thou to it that the little plants 
lack not moisture nor sunshine nor stir- 
ring of the soil wherein they grow. When 
the moon hath five times grown old and 
died and five times lived again, these 
little stalks, grown large, shall each bear 
three ears, and on each ear three times 
ten score blue grains more sweet than 
the tongue of a bison newly killed, more 
beautiful than strings of tarconey. It 
shall be to thee a charm more potent 
than a prayer plume of the feathers of 
the great eagle; yea, than the smoke of 
the sacred weed, which they of the Coun- 
cil of Old Men smoke at night in the holy 
estufa. Thou, Waytse, need mourn no 
longer for that thy legs are crooked, nor 
thou Tzanah, my daughter, grieve by 
reason of thy blindness. The Unnamed 
could give thee no better gift. He him- 
self hath said: ‘It shall be well with the 
son and with the daughter of Del-tara 
the Runner and Tee-wah his wife.” 

“Shall it not be well with thee, also, 
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Tee-wah, mother?” asked Waytse, gently. 

Tee-Wah the Old rose to her feet and 
stood up straight. Very tall she seemed 
to the wondering boy, and very gaunt. 
Her eyes were bright and her proud head 
held high. 

“It is well with me, Tee-wah,” she said, 
gravely, yet with gladness. “Even now 
I go forth into the Hereafter, to find Del- 
tara the Runner and to walk with him 
hand in hand.” 

In the fast gathering darkness the chil- 
dren watched or listened in wonder and in 
fear as Tee-wah the Old gathered her 
tattered robe about her, standing straight 
and tall, and walking with firm steps. 
She climbed up the ladder to the roof 
and thence went down many ladders to 
the ground. She crossed the square and 
passed out on the mesa, coming soon to 
that place where the women had dug a 
grave for Del-tara the Runner. She sat 
down on the ground, her face turned to- 
ward the place of the rising sun, her chin 
resting on her drawn-up knees. Through 
the long night she did not rise nor move; 
after the sunrise one found her so sitting, 
dead. The women dug a shallow grave 
and buried her, but they waited a little 
time that Waytse the Slow and Tzanah 
the Sightless might bring water to pour 
into the grave, that the soul of their 
mother should not be athirst in the long 
dry season. 

In the little room under the high roof 
there were not so many to eat the food 
that Waytse provided; but it was very 
lonely. 

Waytse with care took the tender 
blades from the shelf whereon they had 
grown, planting them in the earthen 
floor near the window. The window he 
made larger that the sunshine might 
come in. 

That plant which Waytse had pulled 
up, and one other, withered and died; yet 
two plants throve well, and Tzanah the 
Sightless spared not labor in the carry- 
ing of water while Waytse made search 
for food. 

The days passed and the plants grew 
tall and strong. In time there came, 
above the others, leaves like piumes of 
feathers, wherefrom fell a yellow dust; 
and, from those places on the stalks 


whence the largest leaves started, there 
came little bundles of threads like soft, 
green hair. Then some leaves grew fat 
and thick, and the green threads shriv- 
eled and turned brown. But though 
Waytse looked often and with care, he 
saw none of those blue grains which Tee- 
wah the Old had said would grow. 

Tzanah the Sightless first put into 
words the fears that oppressed them 
both. 

it not be,’°she whispered, “that 
this plant is not maize? It was very long 
from that time when the women planted 
maize till Tee-wah our mother saw these 
plants; because they were so little may 
she not have been deceived?” 

“No,” said Waytse, though somewhat 
hesitatingly, “every plant, from the tiny 
ground nut to the great pine of the moun- 
tain hath its own way to grow. He that 
hath once seen any plant grow need not 
thereafter ask what that plant is.” 

“Muay it not be,” said the girl, “that 
maize is not so good a plant as Tee-wah 
our mother thought?” 

“No,” said Waytse. ‘“Tee-wah our 
mother was old, knowing many things. 
Maize is a good plant.” 

They said no more. But Waytse the 
Slow, though he spoke with confidence 
concerning the maize, had begun to 
doubt, and his fears tortured him. 

On the morrow he sought food on the 
plain below the town, finding there the 
Cacique of Kiakime, who came from the 
mountains, carrying in his hands a bow 
and five doves. Waytse stood aside to let 
the Cacique pass, eyeing the doves hun- 
grily the while. 

The Cacique knew Waytse by reason 
of his crooked legs; and he felt kindly 
toward the boy because he made his hard 
fight for food with courage, asking aid 
of none. 

“What hast thou found?” asked the 
Cacique. 

Waytse held forth his empty hands, 
saying nothing. 

The Cacique handed him one of the 
doves, saying: “I would give thee more 
had I more than these, or if there were 
fewer to be fed in my room.” 

Waytse took the dove, his eyes shin- 
ing with gladness. For a moment he was 
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silent. Then he sa‘i: “Is maize a good 
plant?” 

Slowly the Cacique put the doves into 
that hand holding his bow, and stretched 
out his right hand—a large hand, but 
very gaunt, for the famine was sore in 
all that land. 

“Give me maize,” he said, “and thou 
shalt come down out of Zuni and be 
Cacique of Kiakime. It shall be better 
with thee than with one whose legs are 
straight and strong, though his feet carry 
him more swiftly than the flight of the 
great eagle. With Tzanah the Sightless 
thy sister it shall also be well; my 
daughter shall woo thee for her husband, 
and the best and the strongest of the 
young men shall be glad to play on his 
flute of willow near to the door of 
Tzanah.” 

“What is maize like?’ asked Waytse. 

“Something like rushes, but greater,” 
answered the Cacique. “It hath a top 
like a plume of feathers, and on the sides 
bundles of leaves. When it is ripe all 
the leaves turn yellow, and the bundles 
of leaves being pulled apart, therein are 
found many round grains of maize, blue 
or red or white. When thou hast found 
that plant it will be time for thee to re- 
joice greatly.” 

The Cacique went his way, and Waytse 
climbed up the steep path and by many 
ladders to his room. While the dove was 
being made ready to eat, he told to 
Tzanah the words the Cacique had 
spoken, and a good hope grew strong 
in the hearts of each of the children. 

Day by day the famine grew more bit- 
ter, and the yellow sun still burned in 
an unclouded sky. To distress of famine 
was added unceasing harassment by sav- 
ages grown desperately bold with hunger, 
willing to kill and to risk death them- 
selves if a mouthful of food was the stake 
to be fought for. Fuel became scarce, 
and the women burned the ladders, cook- 
ing therewith the skins whereon they 
were wont to sleep. Men and women, 
wan and hollow-eyed, came down into 
the great square and looked on each 
other hungrily, helplessly, hopelessly. 
Then they climbed weakly back to their 
rooms, with aimless eagerness to search 
again their empty vessels and the places 
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of their used-up hoards. Many died in 
their rooms and their friends carried 
them out. 

For many days together Waytse the 
Slow had found no food. The nights 
grew cold, and, fearing lest the maize 
plants be chilled, the children wrapped 
their ragged mantles about the green 
stalks, they themselves sitting in a cor- 
ner of their room, naked save for their 
waistcloths, with their arms about each 
other, shivering. 

There came a day when at sunset 
Waytse saw that the maize plants had 
turned yellow. So, telling his sister, 
they both rejoiced. 

“To-morrow, Waytse, my brother,” said 
Tzanah, “it shall be as Tee-wah our 
mother hath said. Thou shalt have 
straight legs and be filled with good 
food.” 

“To-morrow, Tzanah, my sister,” said 
Waytse, “thou shalt see the bright sun 
and the pleasant yellow of the maize 
plant, and thou shalt be no longer hun- 
gered.” 

“Before the sun shall set again,” said 
Tzanah, “thou mayst make flute music 
near the door of the room of the Great 
Cacique, and the daughter of that 
Cacique shall come forth in gladness to 
woo thee. When it is time for thee and 
for me to sleep again there shall be 
couches with soft furs, both for lying 
upon and for covering. When we wake, 
maidens and young men shall deem it 
honor to bring food to us.” 

So great, they thought, was the charm 
of the maize plant, for they were but 
children, and not wise. 

Through the door in the roof there 
came sounds, and the children listened to 
the voice of the Great Cacique, as fe 
spoke to one standing near. 

“He that guardeth the foot of the 
narrow path died of hunger, and Li- 
panes and Coyoteros, thirsting for 
blood, swarm on the mesa as vultures 
around a wounded bison. On _ that 
path one man armed with a_ spear 
may defy a thousand, and the enemy 
now hath that advantage. There is not 
in all the four houses of Zuni fuel to 
make a signal fire whereby they of Mat- 
saki may be brought to our aid. Never- 
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theless, a Lipan will die of thirst as soon 
as a man of Zuni, and there is no water 
on the mesa.” And the Great Cacique 
laughed, very grimly. 

There came quick steps on the roof, and 
one spoke that was breathless with the 
climbing of many ladders of knotted 
ropes. 

“The High Priest sendeth word: There 
is no more fuel, and even now the fire in 
the estufa goeth out.” 

The Great Cacique groaned. “The Un- 
named, ancient and honorable god of 
Zuni, hath forsaken us,” he said. 

While the yard-thick walls of Zuni 
stood, the beseiging savages might be de- 
fied. The men of Zuni knew how to en- 
dure thirst with patience, and when that 
man to whom it was given to guard the 
gate fell down from hunger, another, 
stronger, would stand in his place, but to 
every inhabitant of Zuni the going out of 
the estufa fire meant that the destruction 
of the town was at hand—that the inhabi- 
tants thereof should die dishonored. 

The Great Cacique and those with him 
passed down from the high roof. Black 
clouds came up from the southwest, and 
the howling night wind was cold. The 
children, sitting in the corner of their 
room with arms about each other, said no 
word. 

All the people of the four houses of 
Zuni knew. They sat in their rooms, 
glaring up at the doors in the roof and 
waiting for the coming of death, that was 
to be altogether hideous because with it 
would come such dishonor that through 
all the dim Hereafter they that had been 
their friends would scoff at them as cow- 
ards and recreants, and their souls would 
be always athirst. 

The priests in the estufa stood beside 
the box of porphyry wherein burned the 
sacred fire. Of fuel there was almost 
none. One placed in the sacred box the 
last scraped-up splinters; and in hopeless, 
hideous terror all gazed on the wavering 
flame whose going out they believed 
meant the destruction of Zuni and the 
death of all her people—which they knew 
of a surety meant to every priest of Zuni 
death by the most frightful torture that 
men, superstition-mad, could invent. 

“Lo!” said one that had come to the 
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door in the roof of the estufa: “Waytse 
the Slow and Tzanah the Sightless make 
this offering in a time of peril to Zuni.” 

Waytse climbed again to the room. 

“Thou shalt walk ever again with 
crooked legs,’ said Tzanah. 

“The bright day and the gloomy night 
shall be ever alike to thee,” said Waytse. 

They sat down in the corner of their 
room. 

“It was for Zuni,’ whispered the girl. 

“For Zuni,” answered the boy. 

They sat still in the corner of their 
room, naked save for their waist cloths, 
with, their arms about each other and 
their hands clasped, shivering. 

In the estufa the High Priest unrolled 
the bundle that had been tarown down— 
two ragged mantles of wool, and two 
dry maize stalks, whereof one bore three 
ears and the other four; and the maize 
grains were fat and perfect, likely to 
grow. 

“Ho!” shouted the High Priest, as he 
thrust a dry leaf into the dying flame. 
“Send for the Great Cacique and for the 
Caciques of the houses.’ 

Those men came soon and to them the 
High Priest spoke: 

“Waytse the Slow and Tzanah the 
Sightless have made offering of this fuel 
when otherwise the fire in the estufa had 
gone out, and of maize in a time of 
famine. 

“Waytse the Slow and Tzanah the 
Sightless had saved Zuni from peril and 
made sure the prosperity of her people. 
On the morrow let all the inhabitants of 
Zuni be upon the roofs when the sun 
shall rise, and having made customary 
greeting to the sun, let all those old 
enough to speak fold their arms across 
their breasts, naming Waytse the Slow 
and Tzanah the Sightless, and pray that 
the Unnamed may have them and Zuni 
ever in his keeping. 

“After the sunrise five score, lacking 
one, of the young men shall cover their 
heads with thick mud; the young men 
shall march around the walls and the 
women shall sing a song; and from that 
time Waytse the Slow shall be Waytse- 
Melah, the Corn Man, and Tzanah the 
Sightless shall be Tzanah-Melah the Corn 
Maiden.” 
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As the High Priest ceased to speak, 
great drops of rain fell on the heads of 
the people that had come out of the rooms 
to hear that the town was no longer in 
peril. The women shrieked for joy and 
the fighting men went forth boldly with 
their axes of jasper; and they drove the 
Lipanes from the mesa. 

At gray dawn one went to the room of 
Waytse the Slow and Tzanah the Sight- 
less to tell the Corn People that the mud- 
heads were ready to march and the 
women to sing a song. 

The children sat in a corner of their 
room, naked save for their waist cloths, 
their arms about each other and their 
hands clasped; but they had ceased to 
shiver, being dead. 


On the summit of the Mountain of 
Thunder there is but a heap of earth 
mixed with pieces of broken pottery. 
Pestilence and the savage Apaches drove 
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the people from the houses, and storms 
and the earthquake crumbled the walls. 
Yet the inhabitants of that town took 
with them to the new Zuni, seed of blue 
maize and the memory of the Corn People. 
When rains come and the running water 
laughs in the irrigating ditches the mud- 
heads march around the walls and the 
women sing a song in honor of them that 
brought maize. When the corn leaves 
turn yellow and the month of hot days 
has come, a priest of Zuni climbs to that 
place where Waytse-Melah and Tzanah- 
Melah lie buried, and places jars of sweet 
water that tlieir souls may not be athirst. 
And the priests in the estufa and the 
women in the rooms tell the story of the 
Corn People, saying that when all her 
children shall love Zuni better than their 
lives, then again shall the Unnamed, God 
of them that dwell in towns, whose em- 
blem is the sun, once more lift Zuni to 
a high place above the other nations of 
the earth. 
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of the Frogs 


BY JOHN G. 


ABISGAHA loved the tawny 

stretches of the prairie smiling 

like a rugged, honest face under 

the kiss of the sunlight; he 

loved the storm that frowned and shouted 

like an angry chief; he loved the south- 

wind and the scent of the spring, yet 

the love of woman he knew not, for his 

heart was given to his horse, Ingla Hota, 
which means Laughing Thunder. 

Why should he have a squaw? Did 
not Laughing Thunder toss his mane and 
neigh when he heard the soft steps of 
his master? Was not Laughing Thunder 
his companion and his helpmeet? Ah, no, 
Wabisgaha would have no squaw. 

And furthermore, his love for Laugh- 
ing Thunder was not sentiment; it was 
religion. Many ana weird were the 
tales that the wise old men fold about 
the evening fires concerning the horse 
of Wabisgaha. It was said in a subdued 
voice, lest that some demon face should 
peer into the circle of the fire from the 
darkness, that Laughing Thunder con- 
tained an evil spirit; that Wabisgaha was 
secretly a great medicine man, who had 
learned the terrible words that tame 
the spirits of the thunder, and had made 
the black Power of the storm come down 
and be his horse. Yes, and there was 
one who had watched Laughing Thunder 
graze all day upon the hills and never 
a blade was nipped; but where the breath 
of his nostrils passed, the grass was 
seared as with lightning. Another had 
noticed how Laughing Thunder wasted 
away when the storms were few, like 
sunflowers pining for the rain; and how 
one night when the lightning flashed and 
the thunder howled, he had seen a burn- 
ing horse leap from the top of a hill 
and gallop through the clouds, neigh- 
ing half like the laugh of a man, half 
like the shout of the thunder. 

“Some day Wabisgaha will ride to the 
land of the spirits,” they would all agree, 


gazing wide-eyed at each other while 
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the last blue flame struggled in the em- 
bers. Then they would shrug their shoul- 
ders as though the touch of an invisible 
hand chilled them; shaking their heads 
by which to say, “Ugh! there are many 
strange things.” 

It was the month of the sunflower. 
Wabisgaha one night, half asleep in his 
tepee, was aroused by a strange sound 
among the horses, which were left to 
graze upon the hills near the village. 
Creeping out of his tepee into tne open 
air, he could hear nothing but the slum- 
berous moan of the distant thunder, for 
the southeast was black and glaring by 
fits with a coming storm. Then there 
burst forth upon the dull sultry air of 
the night a shrill, clear neigh and the 
sound of many hurrying hoofs. That 
neigh! Ah, it was the neigh of Laughing 
Thunder. It came again, but this time 
dimmer, and the gallop of hoofs grew 
softer as with distance. 

Wabisgaha rushed out into the night 
crying, “Ingla Hota, Ingla Hota.” But for 
answer the storm howled on the hills. 
By the glare of the lightning he found 
the trail of the fleeing hoofs. He would 
take the trail and find his horse. “Ingla 
Hota, Ingla Hota,” he cried. The big 
rain drops drummed upon the hills. It 
seemed to him that the thunder cried 
back, and ended with a sound like the 
neigh of a mighty steed. So ail night he 
followed the trail of the hoofs south- 
ward, mingling his cries with the cries 
of the wind and the thunder; and when 
the storm lulled and the day dawned, 
he climbed to the top of a hill and 
scanned the drenched prairies, but no 
horse! Only the pathless brown sea of 
grass glinting in the sun; a maddening 
monotony, save for the occasional gulch 
like a battle-scar on the face of a war- 
rior. No sound except the caw of a dis- 
tant crow and the monotone of silence. 

With a grunt of despair he again took 
up the trail. He noted that the trail 
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was narrow and well beaten. Horses 
of themselves do not travel single file. 
Then he knew that he was following 
a party of warriors. In his haste he had 
not take his bow, and his feet were bare 
to the cactus and prickly pear; yet all 
day long he kept upon the trail, and 
when night came he slept upon it. Ah, 
no, he would not lose Laughing Thunder. 
Another night passed, and when the sun 
of the next day was half way down from 
the zenith, Wabisgaha, standing upon a 
hill, gazed into the sandy valley of the 
broad and shallow stream, and there in 
the wooded bottoms were the jumbled 
mud lodges of the Pawnee village. 

From time unknown the Pawnees and 
Omahas were friends; yet as Wabisgaha 
gazed down upon the village he feared 
that the ancient friendship had been 
broken. But he was very weary, and the 
thought of losing Laughing Thunder was 
like a lash of buckskin behina him. So 
he passed down into the valley. A band 
of shouting Pawnees in war paint came 
out to meet the lone stranger. Several 
of the party seized upon him, binding his 
arms behind him with thongs of rawhide, 
while the others danced deliriously about, 
shouting and waving their weapons above 
their heads. And the captive, weary 
and unarmed, without resistance was led 
in among the lodges. 

There has ever been a something ap- 
pealingly majestic about the defiance of 
an Indian; and as Wabisgaha strode be- 
side his captors, naked but for the buck- 
skin breech-clout, decorated with colored 
beads, his broad chest brown as of beaten 
copper; the great muscles expanding in 
impotent anger; the laboring of the 
lungs; the flash of the black eye from 
beneath the heavy brow; the long wiry 
hair tossing on his bare shoulders; these 
would have suggested to an esthetic 
imagination the incarnate spirit of the 
untamed prairies. 

As he passed between the rows of 
shouting Pawnees, he failed to notice 
among a bunch of squaws an Indian girl 
who stared a. him, wide-mouthed with 
interest and wonder. She was clad more 
brilliantly than her companions, and the 
blue spot upon her forehead at once 
marked her as a maiden of distinction. 


It was Umba (Sunlight), the daughter of 
the stern warchief of the Pawnees, Pe- 
davashaloo. 

As the captive and the captors hurried 
on to the lodge of the big chief, Umba 
gazed longingly after them with that 
soft light in her eye which is not star- 
light nor sunshine, but has something 
of the gentle tenderness of the one and 
the potent glory of the other. A woman 
is a woman, though her face be angular 
and swarthy, and the love of a daughter 
of the prairie takes unto itself an element 
of boundlessness like the plain and of 
fury like the winds that sweep. 

Umba was moved by the defiant atti- 
tude of the captive, for womankind loves 
bravery. She was charmed by the magni- 
ficent brown limbs, the powerful chest, 
the fierce eye. 

Wabisgaha was taken before Pedava- 
shaloo, who stood at the door of his 
lodge. The bold eye of the captive met 
the stern glance of the chief, and for 
a while both were silent. Then the chief 
spoke: 

“Why do you come among my people?” 

The captive threw back his head, and 
in a fierce gutteral, said: 

“My people and your people have been 
friends; your people stole Wabisgaha’s 
horse; give him back that Wabisgaha 
may return in peace to his village.” 

The eye of the chief flashed with sud- 
den anger. 

“My people do not steal!” he thun- 
dered. “My people make war; you are 
a captive; to-morrow you shall die!” 

That night the women who slept in 
the lodge of Umba were often awakened 
by her moaning. She was thinking of 
Wabisgaha. But he, lying bound and 
guarded, did not moan; he was thinking 
of his hagse. Now he was going to the 
land of the spirits. How lonely he would 
be without Laughing Thunder. Often 
through the night he prayed to Wakunda 
that his horse might be killed and go with 
him. When the sky paled with the early 
morning he slept and dreamed. He stood 
upon a high hill and the clouds were 
about him. The feverish red sun was 
sinking below him. Suddenly the clouds 
glowed as when a prairie tire roars and 
crackles through the night, and then 
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there burst upon his ear a mighty neigh, 
half laugh, half thunder, and a burning 
steed galloped through the parting mist 
toward him. He awoke, and the Dawn 
looked in at the door! It was a good 
omen; he would not be afraid to die. 
When the sun was scarcely an arrow 
length above the hills he was led out 
from among the lodges into the open val- 
ley. 

The whole village trooped behind him, 
shouting and mad with expectation, for 
it was great fun to behold a captive 
dragged at the heels of a horse. The rab- 
ble grew thicker as he advanced. A band 
of shrieking squaws pushed their way 
to him and spit in his face. Many times 
he was dragged backward by his long 
hair onto the sand by the frenzied war- 
riors. All this was borne with a dogged 
patience by the captive, for was he not 
going to the land of the spirits? 

It was_an ancient custom among the 
Pawnees that if a captive should receive 
a morsel of meat from one of the tribe 
he was to be spared, as thus being fa- 
vored by the Great Spirit 

Suddenly the shouting ceased, and the 
tall imperious form of Pedavashaloo was 
seen pushing a way through the rabble. 
Behind him a young squaw followed, 
carrying a morsel of meat in her hand. 
Rushing up to the surprised captive, she 
put the meat to his mouth. Wabisgaha 
seized and ate the meat greedily, and 
for the first and last time looked with 
kindness into the appealing eyes of 
Umba. 

Then a great change came over the 
multitude. The warriors, but a moment 
before thirsting for the blood of the cap- 
tive, now fell back in awe as though the 
hand of Umba had been the visible hand 
of the Great Spirit. 

Dumb with amazement Wabisgaha 
stared about him, until Pedavashaloo 
motioned him to follow; and in silence 
they took their way to the big chief’s 
lodge. After they had sat down, the chief 
took two long pipes, and lighting both, 
handed one to Wabisgaha. Silently they 
smoked the pipe of peace. 

After a while Pedavashaloo spoke, 
bluntly, after the manner of the prairie: 
“Umba weeps for Wabisgaha. Come 
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back in the month when the frogs sing 
(April) and take her for your squaw!” 

Then Wabisgaha said: “I will come 
back in the month when the frogs sing 
and take her for my squaw. Give me my 
horse that I may go back to my people.’ 

“Pedavashaloo will feed the horse 
with his own hand until Wabisgaha 
comes,” the chief answered. 

The next morning a band of Pawnees 
rode out of the village, and among them 
rode Wabisgaha; but he was not riding 
Laughing Thunder. 

Until noon the band attended him 
across the prairies; then they turned 
backward, and alone Wabisgaha rode 
mournfuly northward toward the village 
of his people. 

In the absence of Wabisgaha strange 
rumors had grown among uis tribe con- 
cerning him and his horse. The wise 
old men whispered strange things about 
the demon horse and its rider. Ah, yes, 
Wabisgaha had at last ridden to the land 
of the Thunder Spirits. And the listen- 
ing youths crept into their blankets very 
closely at night, dreaming weird dreams. 

So when Wabisgaha rode his jaded 
pony sullenly over the brown brow of 
the hill and entered tne village his people 
had no cry of welcome for his ears; but 
slunk away in fear and awe. For had he 
not been to the land of the thunder 
spirits? Day by day Wabisgha sat alone 
in his lodge, brooding bitterly over the 
loss of his horse. And the winter swept 
down from the north and howled across 
the prairies. Far southward in the vil- 
lage of the Pawnees Umba sat in her 
lodge and gazed long hours into the 
crackling fire. There was no winter in 
her dreaming. She was thinking of the 
time when the frogs sing, for then she 
would be the squaw of Wabisgaha. 

Many days passed, but Wabisgaha did 
not leave his lodge, and his people began 
to wonder, for no one knew in what man- 
ner he procured wood for his fire. Then 
it was rumored about that the thunder 
spirits dwelt with him in his lodge. Yes, 
for one whose curiosity led him one night 
to creep up to the strange man’s door 
had heard him muttering busily with his 
eyes upon the fire. Yet he was alone. 

So it happened one night in the stormy 
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month when the lone goose flies (Feb- 
ruary) that he was summoned before 
the seven chiefs of the council. In their 
great tepee they sat, cross-legged, about 
the fire. Wabisgaha stood before them, 
and as they gazed upon his face, they 
shuddered with fear, for it was the face 
of a sick man’s dream, and the eyes were 
cold but glowing, for he had mourned 
much and eaten little. 

Then one of the chiefs spoke as one 
who speaks to a spectre: 

“Where did Wabisgaha go in the month 
of the sunflowers?’ (August). 

Then Wabisgaha’s silence passed, for 
he could speak of Laughing Thunder. He 
told them how the Pawnees had stolen 
his horse; how he had followed the trail 
to their village; how they would have 
slain him but for the gift of a morsel 
of meat. He spoke with all the elo- 
quence of a wronged man and with all 
the pathos of a simple heart that is 
wounded. But the seven chiefs were 
silent. They feared him and doubted his 
story. After talking together for some 
time, they again spoke to him: 

“If Wabisgaha has been wronged, we 
will give him revenge. He shall lead a 
war party against the Pawnees, but he 
must not return alive!” 

So Wabisgaha withdrew to his lodge. 
All night he brooded by his fire. Why 
should he have a squaw? He would lead 
a war party against the Pawnees. He 
would have revenge for the stealing of 
Laughing Thunder. A great, wild happi- 
ness came over him; after that he went 
about the village with a glad heart and 
his people ceased to fear him. 

One morning, in the time when the 
frogs sing, the war party started south- 
ward, and Wabisgaha rode at their head. 
All day their ponies scurried across the 
green hills. All night they rode, and 
long before the east was gray they halted 
upon the hill that overlooked the valley 
of the broad and shallow stream where 
the Pawnee village nestled. 

At the time when the flight of an arrow 
could be discerned, Wabisgali: rode in 
front of his band, and, dismouniing, he 
raised his eyes to the gray heavexs and 
uttered his last prayer to Waxunda. 
Then he seized a handful of dust and 


tossed it above his head. Thus a brave 
ever does before going to certain death. 
Then he mounted his pony, and, with a 
terrible yell, the war party swooped down 
the hill into the sleeping village. The 
Pawnees could make but little resistance, 
and those who were not slain fled in 
terror, followed by the frenzied Omahas. 
But Wabisgaha did not ride in pursuit. 
His knife was red with revenge, and now 
he would die! 

Some distance from him he beheld the 
tall form of Pedavashaloo standing before 
his lodge in defiance. His arms and 
breast were besmeared with the blood 
of the Omahas, who lay in a semi-circle 
about him. His long, sinewy arms were 
corded with the stress of fight, and his 
hand clasped the terrible hunting knife. 

Wabisgaha cast away his bow and 
quiver of arrows, and dismounting, he 
took his knife in his hand, and, raising 
his arms to the skies, he uttered a low 
wail four times. Then he rushed at the 
defiant chief. There was none to see the 
struggle, for the clamor of the fight came 
dimly from far down the valley, and the 
muffled wail of the women was heard 
from the lodges. Each knife found a 
bare, brown breast, and side by side the 
enemies lay, choking, until their spirits 
passed into the happy land where the 
tribes are at peace. 

That night, amid the silence of the 
stricken village, Umba crept from among 
the terrified women, and, hurrying to 
where Laughing Thunder was staked by 
the lodge of her father, she led the horse 
to where the body of Wabisgaha lay 
among her dead kinsmen. With great 
effort she placed the body across the 
horse’s back, and, taking a bow and 
arrow from one of the dead warriors, she 
mounted behind the body and rode off 
into the still, clear night of the prairies. 

After riding many hours, she dis- 
mounted in a valley and placed the body 
on the ground. Then fitting the arrow 
to the string of the bow, she sent it into 
the heart of Laughing Thunder. Now 
Wabisgaha would find his horse in the 
land of the spirits. Then Umba sat be- 
side the bodies and moaned. 

The night passed and the sun looked 
over the green hills into the valley and 
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found Umba watching by the bodies. All 
that day she waited, singing softly a wild 
Indian song to the spirit of Wabisgaha. 
And the crows came out of t—e horizon 
in a low trailing cloud, cawing in antici- 
pation of their meal. Umba kept them 
away by shaking her robe above her head 
and singing louder. Then the crows, with 
a dismal rustle of wings, would soar 
above the three, cawing clamorously. 
The evening came and the frogs sang 
in the valley. Yes, it was the time of 
the singing of the frogs. ‘shis was the 
time when she should have become the 
squaw of Wabisgaha. Plaintively she 
moaned at the thought, gazing upon the 
pinched face beside her. The night fell, 
and Umba was very faint with hunger 
and watching. So she laid her head upon 
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the breast of Wabisgaha. Maybe she 
would wake and be with him in the land 
of the spirits. 

The night passed, and when the sun 
looked into the valiey, Umba was lying 
motionless where she had lain down to 
sleep. 

The crows swooped down, chattering; 
they were not frightened away. 

Months afterward a hunting party of 
Omahas, finding upon the prairie three 
skeletons, one of a squaw, one of a 
buck, and one of a horse, returned to 
the tribe and told a story at the evening 
fires. 

But they could not know how Wabisga- 
ha died for his horse and Umba died for 
Wabisgaha. 


MY 


VIOLIN. 


BY ELOISE DAVIS. 


Hast heard the moan of the wind among the trees, 
And the cry of the bird, winging his weary flight 
Across the silent spaces of the night; 

Hast heard all other mournful sounds than these, 
All sadnesses that sound in minor keys?— 

The ceaseless waves, sobbing their potent might 
Out of the darkness, to the flushing light, 

The wail of the world unto the seven seas? 
And then, the love-songs of the stream, dost know ?— 
The chime of bells, the joyous, trilling lark, 
Singing his matins to the flowers a-row? 

For these same sounds to comprehend, O hark! 
My violin voices all, in harmony 

That hints the measure of Infinity. 
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A Matter of Opinion 


AT THE present writing the West is 
not alone threatened with a general labor 


agitation; it is confronted 

with it. During the month 

“Fight It last past so large a number 
Out.” of employes have “gone 


out” as to greatly embar- 

rass employers and cause 
serious difficulty in carrying on those 
branches of business affected. The West- 
ern unpleasantness is of course only a 
phase of the great strike which has been 
intermittently seething in the East among 
the steel workers and the laborers in the 
collieries. And as the area of trouble 
has been larger so has the general incon- 
venience been greater. The situation 
was first keenly felt in San Francisco 
during the Cooks’ and Waiters’ strike 
when the Presidential party was in Cali- 
fornia. The disaffection spread among 
the various branches of trades until it 
settled in its present form in the general 
“walk-out” along the water front, the 
strike among the teamsters spreading to 
the longshoremen and thence to the sail- 
ors, seriously tying up the commerce of 
the bay and doing an inestimable amount 
of damage to the perishable stuff ready 
for transportation. 

This general strike has done much to 
bring the labor question vividly before 
the business men of San Francisco and 
the State at large. What in campaign 
times was little more than a plank in a 
political platform became much more 
than a question for debate on the day 
when non-union laborers called for police 
protection along the city front. It was 
then that the voice of capital began to ex- 
press itself in no uncertain tone—and it 
was a matter of some surprise when sev- 
eral men of wealth were put on record as 
saying: “Let there be a general strike 
and the labor question settled on the 
merits or demerits of the case, once and 
for all.” 

Despite the inconvenience, or even suf- 
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fering which a national strike woud pro. 
duce during its operation, no dispassion- 
ate thinker can but acknowledge that 
such a course would clear permanently 
the storm which is now lowering over 
capital and labor. The- danger of such 
an event is, of course, the peril of a class 
war, Which must needs be a cruel and bit- 
ter one. The lower classes when self- 
governed are too often ill-governed, and 
we want no repetition of the French 
Revolution. 

Unless a strike be universal it can 
hardly be other than harmful to both par- 
ties involved. The fact that a man has 
refused to work at just the time when 
he is the most needed is not calculated 
to infuse his employers with an everlast- 
ing sense of gratitude. “None of my men 
went out,” an employer was heard to say 
in the present local strike. “They struck 
once before and they know what to ex- 
pect.” Petty strikes more than frequent- 
ly result in loss for the employer and per- 
manent idleness for the employed. There 
is might, however, in a multitude, and if 
the fight be carried on along civilized 
lines, it would be well if the two great 
armies of capital and labor gather to 
gether their forces and “fight it out.” 


IN THE East, where the labor situation 
is much more strained than in the West, 
the employers 
have already be- 
gun to turn their 
attention toward a 
laboring class that 
never listens to 
the allurements of a walking delegate, 
knows not the name of union and is al- 
ways willing to render a dollar’s worth 
of service for a dollar. In a word, it has 
been proposed that the Chinese be em- 
ployed to take the places left vacant by 
disgruntled workmen. While the preju- 
dice against the little yellow man has 
been considerable in the West, none can 
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deny that .ne Eastern scheme has its 
advantages. Unlike the Occidental la- 
borer the coolie is always willing to 
work. By the wholesale employment of 
Chinese in a time of industrial dissen- 
sion the wheels of progress could be set 
in motion almost at once and a bad time 
at least tided over. The employment of 
Chinese, we take it, would benefit the 
employer more in services rendered than 
in actual saving of money. Any mer- 
chant or manufacturer of standing is will- 
ing to pay an honest wage to an honest 
workman, and the Chinese seldom un- 
derbid white labor. 

The problem of Chinese employment is 
so far only a scheme, but should labor 
still persist in its present policy of short- 
sighted stubbornness the employers will 
be well justified in taking what means they 
may to save that which they have built 
up with so much care. The seemingly 
endless recurrence of strikes in the East 
has done much to hurt the cause of or- 
ganized labor and to sorely try the pa- 
tience of capitalists, with the result that 
anti-exclusionists are becoming more 
common every day. ‘i‘hese Chinese are, 
in fact, more sought after in the East 
than on the Pacific Coast, where their 
bating now and in former years has had 
its effect. Their good treatment in the 
Atlantic States and Middle West is caus- 
ing them to gravitate eastward in ever 
increasing numbers. More than this, the 
Oriental population is not growing in 
America, as rabid exclusionists are so 
fond of proclaiming. Statistics show 
that our Chinese population is actually 
falling off and that there has been a 
shrinkage of 17,675 in the past decade; 
in short, that they are either dying off 
or leaving the country at the rate of 
1,750 a year. At this rate we may expect 
the American Chinese to become an ex- 
tinct race a few years from now. 

“Yellow competition” is a factor which 
the walking delegate has ever been loud 
to denounce as an injustice to the work- 
ing classes. If the labor agitators who 
are making so much mischief far and 
wide wish that popular bogie to become 
smaller in the land, it rests with them to 
do less to encourage it. In the light of 
late industrial history white labor must 
suffer at times by comparison with 
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yellow labor and the capitalists and legis- 
lators are quick to see this. 

It only remains for our lawmakers to 
knock away the barriers between the 
Chinese and American people to intro 
duce a factor that would bring the 
chronic strikers quickly to their senses. 
As a matter of international justice we 
owe to China the admission of her peo- 
ple among us. The members of the Ep- 
worth League saw this while in San 
Francisco when the labor unions peti- 
tioned them to take some action towarc 
the renewal of the Geary Exclusion Law. 
The Epworth Leaguers, as a Christian 
body, could ill understand how we can 
afford to put a barrier in the way of the 
people to whom we have been sending 
the missionaries who have stirred up so 
much strife in the Orient. We have 
made war on the Chinese because they 
have driven out our countrymen: at the 
same time we have excluded the Chinese 
and expected them to make no sign of 
retaliation. That is a blatant fault of 
logic which has done much to make the 
Chinese war a historic crime. A rule 
should work both ways, whether it ap- 
plies to a people or a nation, but the 
American people have certainly seen the 
rule of Chinese exclusion in an extreme- 
ly one-sided light. 

The action—or lack of action—on the 
part of the Epworth League with regard 
to the petition of the unions may be fur- 
ther taken as an indication of the way 
the wind blows in the East. The visiting 
delegates did not represent the so-calle? 
*“ monopolists. ” They were mostly 
taken from the middle ond upper middle 
classes of the Eastern and Middle West- 
ern States. Yet it would take no political 
specialists to see that their silence in 
regard to the petition was due to a pre- 
vailing feeling of friendliness toward the 
Chinese, a sentiment of Christian justi ‘2 
toward a much abused people. The peo- 
ple of the East have had a much mor? 
trying experience with labor agitatiors 
than we, and their patience has been rela- 
tively diminished. Naturally they have 
turned their attention to the easiest mode 
of remedy, and they have found it—or 
think they have found it—in the Chinese. 

In the present unpleasantness in San 
Francisco the citizens most affected by 
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the strike might find Chinese labor an 
unmixed blessing. Prevailing exclusion 
laws might stand in the way of employ- 
ing non-resident coolies to take the place 
of dissenting whites, but there are enough 
yellow citizens in the city and State to 
do at least a large share of the work de- 
manded. There is almost no branch of 
common labor at which the coolie could 
not do as well or better than the Cau- 
casian. Chinese drivers might man the 
idle trucks, ship as able seamen in the 
vessels which are lying crewless in the 
port, handle merchandise along the water 
front, work in the canneries, and, in fact, 
restore to its former activity our hamp- 
ered trade. 

That the universal employment of the 
Mongolian would have its disadvantages 
to both capital and labor, the employers 
appreciate as well as the employed. The 
device is looked upon as an expedient, not 


as a remedy. If the laboring classes 
refuse to do the nation’s work it must be 
laid to the door of the laboring classes 
if the capitalists are obliged to resort 
to foreigners to supply the demand. We 
have men in plenty to do the work and 
work in plenty to keep them occupied. 
It lies with those of our nationality to 
decide if they shall turn the wheels of 
our commerce or if we shall trust to a 
strange, alien race to “take up the white 
man’s burden.” 

It will be worth while for the laboring 
classes of the nation to think these mat- 
ters over and decide whether the strikes 
they are participating in are strikes for 
their dignity and advancement or agita- 
tions which will result surely and finally 
in opening the doors of our country to 
the much-abused and little appreciated 
Chinese labor. The whole matter lies in 
their hands. 


Current Books 


Reviewed by Grace Luce Irwin 


In “Out of the Pigeon Holes,” Dr. E. 8S. 
Godhue has essayed a collection of alter- 
nating essays and verse, something as 
Mr. James Whitcomb Riley undertook 
several years ago, but with considerably 
less success. 

George F. Butler Publishing Company, 
Alma. 

Sarah Grand’s 
books, notwith- 

Grand Thoughts on_ standing the 

Young Girls. fact that it is 
quite possible to 
range one’s 

opinions against hers, are always read- 
able. But there is no doubt that she 
is very opinionated. She never writes 
a novel unless it is done with an idea 
of proving something or other. With- 
out being exactly didactic she is always 
trying to convince you—a very feminine, 


but not altogether artistic, occupation. 
And yet the questions she brings up are 
tremendously interesting. You found 
yourself developing a theory of your own 
before you were half through “The Heav- 
enly Twins,” or “Ideala,” although you 
had once vowed to yourself to have only 
one theory hencetorth, and that was—to 
have no theories. In her last book, 
“Babs the Impossible,” she discusses the 
same question Henry James propounded 
in “The Awkward Age”—how much or 
how little a young girl should know about 
things she hadnt ought to (which is a 
femininism for you.) Babs is a young 
English girl, and so perhaps not to be 
judged by our standards. But certainly 
no American girl out of pinafores (and 
Americans never wear them), would 
show such sublime and idiotic innocence, 
such subtle knowledge, as Babs shows. 
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Whuever she kissed proposed to her, 
because she had goiden hair, and she had 
a very good time of it, yet she is always 
mourning over how little she had been 
told, and how badly she had been brought 
up. Her figure is lively and lovable, 
and her impossibilities would not have 
seemed so unconventional anywhere out 
of the traditional atmosphere of an Eng- 
lish country house. Cadenhouse, the man 
she finally recognizes as the one she 
loves, is a typical young Englishman of 
the aristocratic class, of conservative 
manners and nature, who always wears 
correct riding breeches and does the nice 
thing. He is well drawn, as are all the 
other characters in and about the country 
place of Babs’ mother. Ridiculously 
limited as are the ideas on most subjects 
of these people, they are always “ele- 
gantly expressed,” and five o’clock tea 
occurs with undisturbed regularity. It 
is really dreadful to contemplate what 
would take place in the study of the Eng- 
lish lady novelist (we don’t have “lady 
novelists” in America) if nve o’clock tea 
were suddenly stricken from the English 
code of morals. The Heavenly Twins or 
Babs could never have made their humor- 
ously shocking remarks in any other 
métier, for nowhere else would they have 
been in the least degree shocking. Mr. 
Jellybond, in “Babs,” is tremendously 
well done. He is almost Dickenesque in 
his small, good natured hypocrisies, his 
idiosyncracies, his relations with all 
classes. The book as a whole is very en- 
tertaining in spite of “The Opinion.” 
(“Babs,” by Sarah Grand. Harper & 
Bros., New York.) 
The author of that 
cleverly epigramatic 
book, “Concerning Isa- 
bel Carnaby,” will al- 
ways command her 
market. She _ writes 
as the very cleverest woman of fashion 
one has ever known talks. Her books 
have dash and verve. Her characters are 
complex, modern: people one would like 
to meet out at dinner. She has out now 
a new book of short stories called “Sirius, 
A Volume of Fictien,” but to the reading 
public’s surprise they find it full, not of 
epigrams only, but of mysticism. Odd, 


Miracles and 
Epigrams. 


one has never before chanced upon so 
strange a combination, epigrams with 
visions and miracles. It is a new and 
interesting side of her mental make-up 
Miss Fowler has betrayed. Her bril- 
liant and incisive method is as fresh as 
ever, but it does not seem to go naturally 
with the new and singular mystical 
strain in which she dwells upon visions 
and miracles. At the time her first book 
appeared, a well-known critic said of Miss 
Fowler’s work that it showed how she 
was yet enjoying life too well to entirely 
evade superficiality. Her season’s social 
pleasures in London still colored her 
work. May this book of short stories not 
perhaps presage a transition period, 
through which she will pass to something 
more serious, or is it only containing 
earlier written tales and experiments, for 
which she “dived into her barrel?” At 
least we enjoy with her her “visions and 
miracles.” 

(“‘Sirius.” 
len Thorneycroft Fowler. 
& Co., New York). 


A Volume of Fiction. By El- 
D. Appleton 


Elizabeth Stu- 
art Phelps 
prefers to 
write upon 
homely  sub- 
jects, and up- 
on subjects which particularly appeal 
to other women. And _ into’ these 
simple themes she manages to put all 
her power of realism and feeling for com- 
edy and pathos. In her last book, “The 
Successors of Mary the First,” she is 
writing a discussion of the servant ques- 
tion, which, like charity, endureth for- 
ever, but is not kin. With delightful 
satire she narrates the experiences of an 
unpretentious family who have to strug- 
gle with this leviathan problem. To some 
the subject at first thought might appear 
a dull one; to others a light and humor- 
ous one, but Mrs. Ward has shown it to 
be a very serious one, with always the 
possibility of depressing occasions aris- 
ing when there isn’t any. Through her 
pages pass a procession of servants of 
various degrees of incompetency, obdur- 
acy, stupidity and carelessness. The 
trials and tribulations are recorded in 


Mrs. Ward Discusses 
the Servant Question. 
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full of a mistress who wrestles, to our 
sympathy and amusement, with densely 
unintelligent intelligence offices, and 
various societies for improving servants 
and protecting housekeepers. 

(“The Successors of Mary the First.” 
By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston). 


The art of Mr. Ham- 
lin Garland may be 

The Strength of called a  “soil-fed 

Out-of-Doors. art.” It springs di- 
rectly from the large 
and simple life of 

Americans in the West, and from direct 
contact with the large simplicity of its 
magnificent landscape. In direct contrast 
with the apparently (to the taste of 
many) attitudinizing style of such a 
writer as Henry James or his followers, it 
shows no conscious arrangement, no 
“posing” of situations and characters. 
Mr. Garland’s art is strong, and descends 
to no subterfuges. He pictures with a vir- 
ile, large brush, and spends no time on 
mere ornamentation. For this very rea- 
son he dares to be picturesque as do few 
realistic writers. He selects picturesque 
incidents and effective contrasts, instead 
of the weird word effects, to exploit a 
paucity of color, or the subtleties of lan- 
guage to display a common-placeness of 
situation—which are often used by the 
other school. His prose, as his poetry, is 
full of a contagious love of nature. 

His story, “Her Mountain Lover,” by 
means of his cow-boy hero, and the moun- 
tain country he came from, blows into 
drawing-rooms like a fresh, invigorating 
breath of air. It is thoroughly American 
and thoroughly Colorado. The young 
miner, cow-puncher, and ranchman, Jim 
Matteson, is twenty-five, when he goes 
to London in order to sell part of a gold 
mine in which he is interested. On his 
way he “stops over” in Chicago and meets 
his partner’s neice, a pretty girl, who 
makes a vivid impression upon him. 
Later, in London, he is “taken up” by 
a clever young woman of the world, an 
Irish girl, who is a novelist, and finding 
Matteson so “elemental and interesting,” 
decides to study him and put the result 
into her next novel. Thereupon begins 
an affair between the two, which is en- 


tertaining for two reasons: it gives an 
opportunity for the big, broad-shouldered, 
honest-hearted child of nature to be pic- 
tured with a background of the most com- 
plex civilizations in the world, and also 
for the gradual development between the 
two of fascination and love. He is as 
alien in voice, words, accents and emo- 
tions to any one she has ever known be- 
fore as she is to him, with her ultra-world- 
liness and quickness of mentality. she 
is charming, so he finds her for the time 
nearer to his inner nature than the pretty 
girl in Chicago, and asks her—a little 
thing—to marry him, that they may return 
together to the Colorado mountains. Here 
is where the London girl shows herself 
not big enough, but altogether too wise. 
He has captured both her imagination 
and affection, but she decides to bear the 
wound rather than make the risky experi- 
ment of trying to adjust her ways to his. 
“IT fancied,” she said, “you would be good 
game; you end by mastering me. You 
are bigger than I thought you were. 
When you go I’m going to be sorry—but 
the memory of you will be good.” What 
cares Jim Matteson for these refinements 
of analysis? He has already grown home- 
sick for his mountains, and seized by an 
uncontrollable longing, heads for Liver- 
pool without even a farewell. Once up 
the gang-plank he has left all disturbing 
memories or regret behind. Now he is 
in very good humor for meeting the 
pretty Chicago girl again. She is shy of 
manner, rather spirited, wears blue shirt- 
waists, and altogether far more suitable. 
The end of the tale leaves them to their 
happiness in the midst of the beautiful 
mountain fastnesses, where the mine 
yields them untold gold. She is so abso- 
lutely girlish, ne so invincibly masculine, 
—it is a far better combination than with 
the London Mary, who is wild-hearted but 
hard-headed, a hybrid which only centers 
of thought breed. The charm of the book 
lies largely in the humor of Matteson’s 
words and actions, and in the descrip- 
tions of natural scenery. But nothing 
in the book is more realistic than the 
personality of Mary herself. Read about 
her if you wish to know a new type. 
(“Her Mountain Lover,” by Hamlin 
Garland. The Century Co., New York.) 
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Mrs. Reginald de 
Koven has had pub- 
From Modern lished another book. 
Chicago to Her first was a story 
Ancient Persia. of fashionable soci- 
ety in Chicago, and 
the one lately re- 
ceived, her second, goes back to the times 
of the Persian king, Artaxerxes, and de- 
picts fashionable society in those days 
of splendor, “By the Waters of Babylon.” 
She has joined the ranks of historic 
novelists, yet does not seem to belong to 
the romanticist school, for there is real- 
ism of an almost Zolaesque order in this 
tale which has for its central interest the 
passionate love of the sister of the king 
for a young Jewisa lad. Don’t give this 
book to any young person you may have 
staying with you. It was not intended 
for her perusal. If you will notice the 
books of women writers very often are 
not. Evidently they write for men. 
Amytis, the king’s beautiful sister, al- 
though married to a valiant general, falls 
in love, in the manner of Arnold’s Poti- 
phar’s Wife, with a young Jew, whose 
character is above reproach, and whose 
morality is a wonder to the self-indulgent 
Persians. The Jew is in love with a mai- 
den of his own people, who is in turn 
loved by the king himself. The priests 
of Bel, however, covet her for the temple. 
And the struggle for possession of her is 
bitter. The priests are aided by the Prin- 
cess, who wishes the girl removed from 
her path. The denouement occurs 
through the priests overacting their roles 
and the king suddenly taking the part 
of the lovers, and bidding them be happy 
ever after. 

(“By the Waters of Babylon,” by Mrs. 
Reginald de Koven. H. S. Stone Co., 
Chicago.) 

It is perhaps a pity 
that Mr. Crockett 

A Tumble from has also descended 

Parnaesus. from “Parnassus 
Hill,” and entered 
the arena with an 

attempt at a sensational novel. His cir- 
cle of readers have admired the very 
homeliness of his tales, their simplicity 
and lack of ambitious theme. He wrote 
a love story around a sun-bonnet—and it 


Monthly. 


pleased. Will the same audience like 
“Cinderella,” his latest book, as well, or 
will he win new “gentle readers” by it? 
This is also a tale of homely domestic 
life, but there is also the tabasco of sen- 
sational plot thrown in. The combination 
is rather surprising. It is all about the 
adventures of a bag of priceless rubies, 
and the heroine is accused of stealing 
what are really her own jewels. The 
manner of this and the manner of her 
vindication are certainly originally 
worked out. Mr. Crockett’s renown is 
already so considerable that this book 
will probably neither add nor detract 
from it. 


(“Cinderella,” by S. R. Crockett. Dodd, 
Mead & Co., New York.) 


Signora Scarfog- 
lio is one of the 
Fictional Critique best known of Ital- 
of Italian Society. ian writers. She 
uses the nom de 
plume of Matilde 
Serao. She has been a journalist for 
many years, and her husband is the edi- 
tor of “Mattino,” in Naples. The influ- 
ences of these circumstances is shown 
in her latest book, “The Land of Cock- 
ayne,” which is a study of present social 
conditions in the Neapolitan capital, deal- 
ing especially with the lottery and with 
the pernicious effect of such an institu- 
tion upon the people. As a picture of 
Italian life in the south, the book is gra- 
phic. The plot is well sustained and 
highly dramatic, and some of the char- 
acters extremely interesting. This is not 
one of Signora Scarfoglio’s most char- 
acteristic books, but as most of her later 
work is healthier in tone. The earlier 
seemed over-saturated with naturalism. 
The Mathilde Serao idea of naturalism is 
that it is the offspring of materialism— 
the artistic expression of it. “Science, 
or rather the abuse of science,” she says, 
“has so far prostrated imagination and 
even art as to have made it her hand- 
maid.” Now, materialism seems to have 
driven the Italian novelist to take refuge 
in a sort of mysticism. 


(“The Land of Cockayne,” by Matilde 
Serao. Harper & Bros., New York). 
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It is quite to be 
expected that 

Another Historical when such a wo- 

Novel. man as Annie Na- 
than Meyer—trus- 
tee of Bernard 

College, chairman of the Committee on 
Literature at tne World’s Fair, and clever 
impromptu speaker—turns her thoughts 
to novel making an historical novel 
should be the result. “Robert Annys: 
Poor Priest. A Tale of the Great Upris- 
ing,” is written in a style which is never 
dull. It has vigor, action, animation. 
“The Great Uprising” is that remarkable 
movement of the very poor against the 
very rich (one of so many), which took 
place in England toward the close of the 
fourteenth century. It was caused by the 
usual class of reasons—intense poverty 
vf the laborers, restrictions put upon com- 
merce, and also upon the free migration 
from place to place of those unfortunates 
in need of employment. But the eco- 
nomic grievances of the “man without a 
job” were further interrupted by that 
rather unmodern §influence—overpow- 
ering religious feeling. The teachings of 
Wyclif and others had spread a feeling 
of discontent against the Church,—and 
especially against the churchmen, high 
in authority, rich in tithes and lands, 
who led lives of luxury which seemed to 
taunt the poverty-stricken peasantry with 
indifferent insolence. Robert Annys was 
one of those “russet priests,” called 
“poor” by reason and by courtesy, who 
cast in their lot with the peasantry, and 
defying the Church urged on the uprising, 
in hope of touching the carefully guarded 
conscience of the king. By reason of this 
situation the book is spoken of as one 
inimical to Catholicism. Yet the finest 
character in the book is that drawn as 
the Bishop of Ely, and his statements in 
defense of the Church are the strongest 
made. 

Robert Annys, russet-clad, ill-fed, walk- 
ing from place to place and preaching 
anywhere—but in churches—is a very hu- 
man and consequently not untempted 
person. His first temptation to leave 
his work among the ignorant common 
people comes when the powerful and ven- 
erable Bishop of Ely gives him the oppor- 


tunity to preach in the great cathedral. 
The force and possibilities of large in- 
fluence in the young enthusiast have been 
noted by the wise churchman, and he is 
offered a high place in the Diocese if he 
will re-enter the fold. He refuses, how- 
ever, after the proper, dramatic amount 
of struggle for guiding light, and contin- 
ues his meetings in the market places. 
The “poor priest” believes in marriage, 
so he becomes engaged to a young girl, 
who is lovely, saintly, but for whom he 
feels nothing more than affection. And 
forthwith Rose Westel dawns upon the 
scene of his betrothel—Rose, beautiful, 
passionate, capricious, the incarnation of 
the temptation of the flesh. Unable to 
overcome his unquenchable longing for 
this entirely unworthy girl, or to find 
content longer with her cousin, he wan- 
ders away. At length, meeting her again, 
he is driven for safety into a monastery 
and straight back into the arms of the 
Church against which he had been 
preaching. Rose, meanwhile, having fal- 
len in love with a young Marquis, be- 
comes his mistress for the brief period 
before he tires of her and marries. Her 
career is a study in heredity, which offers 
some excuse for her impulsive and head- 
strong temperament. It is at her plea 
(in order to save the life of the Marquis) 
that Robert Annys comes out of the mon- 
astery to take control of his people 
during the uprising. Rose brings her un- 
happy life to an inherited end—by drown- 
ing herself. 

Briefly outlined this is the story. The 
characters are neither complex or con- 
ceived with any especial originality, the 
scenes only historically correct, and the 
force of the tale lies in the power of 
the emotion displayed. The “russet 
priest,” successfully living down his 
temptations in the refuge of the Church, 
yet coming forth at the time of the up- 
rising to the aid of his people, is a 
noble, but pitiable, figure. His deserted 
betrothed seems more justly to deserve 
the title of virtuous. We must own that 
the historical time and events of the 
book are far from the most interesting 
or significant that Mrs. Meyer could 
have chosen. 

(“Robert Annys: Poor Priest. A Tale 
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of the Great Uprising.” By Annie Nathan 
Meyer. Published by The Macmillan Co., 
New York.) 


Ten years ago a 
number of  bril- 

One of a Brilliant liant men were 

Coterie. graduated from 
Princeton Univer- 
sity. Booth Tark- 

ington was among them, Waiter Wycoff 
(author of “The Workers”), Jesse Lynch 
Williams, Robert Bridges, and Post Whee- 
ler. The last-named is also the last to 
achieve fame, but his volume of verse 
just published bids fair to place him in 
the front ranks of the younger poets 
of promise. He calls it “‘Love-In-A-Mist,” 
and it is spoken of as verse of a news- 
paper man, which is in no sense “news- 
paper verse.” For many years readers 
of the “New York Press” have found a 
poem of his daily on the editorial page. 
They have been almost without exception 
lyric gems. He has evidently given of his 
best to his paper. The poems which 
have most appealed to his readers as well 
as to the author himself have been se- 
lected, retouched, and presented in a form 
worthy of their high quality. The book 
will touch that chord in the popular heart 
which is always responsive to a true ex- 
pression of the passion that since song 
began has been the throned theme of the 
poet. Mr. Wheeler’s genius as revealed 
thus far, seems to be entirely lyric, with 
a tinge of the reflective. If he has had 
any master it has been Tennyson. 

After graduation from college, Mr. 
Wheeler went to Paris, where he was in- 
timate with Israel Zangwill and Paul 
Verlaine. Later he lived in Morocco, with 
a Bedowa tribe in the mountains. He 
then returned to New York to receive the 
degree of Litt. D. from Princeton, and re- 
mained for several years. His last flight 
was to the wilds of the Alaskan country, 
where prospectors found him living with 
the Indians. So that his musical lyrics 
have been composed in the silences of the 
long, white Arctic night, as well as on 
the African desert. 


(“Love-In-A-Mist.” By Post Wheeler. 
The Camelot Co., New York.) 


A Frenchman, writing for both French 
and American readers—that is how 
Georges Ohnet strike us in his new 
book, “In Deep Abyss”; it shows us how 
more and more foreigners stuay our types 
and imitate our ways, even our slang. 
M. Ohnet laments that his countrymen 
lack two of our most admired virtues, 
our traveling propensities and our physi- 
cal strength. He places what purports to 
be the drawing of an American girl in 
his story—but she is rather coarse, an 
unpleasant creation, lacking the nervous 
cleverness of the actual type, but evi- 
dently in the Frenchman’s eyes a fine 
creature. The story is that of the rescue 
of a young Frenchman condemned to life- 
imprisonment on the island of Noumea. 
A suspicion has grown in the mind of a 
friend that the prisoner was guiltless of 
the murder for which he had been com- 
mitted. The murdered one was a young 
girl. The friend persuades another friend 
of his belief, and they journey togethc 
to Noumea and successfully effect the 
escape of the convict. The tale then r - 
solves itself into the solution of the pro: - 
lem—who did commit the murder? A 
complication occurs when they appar- 
ently discover the actual girl who was 
supposed to have been the victim. She 
turns out, however, to be only her dou- 
ble in appearance, and she herself con- 
fesses that jealousy on the part of her 
own lover had caused him to bring about 
the unjust condemnation of the young 
Frenchman. Thus the tale wags merrily 
on with no purpose but the engrossment 
of the reader. The actual murder, how- 
ever (more thrills) was done by the 
woman at the instigation of her lover 
(and well-known villain of melo-drama). 
The book ends in a delightfully tragic 
manner by this girl committing suicide 
in the role of Juliet, that she is singing 
in the opera. Could anything be more en- 
tirely satisfactory and calculated to make 
one certain of an anodyne for forgetting 
realistic surroundings? As to the faults 
of the book, who will notice them—while 
under the influence of the anodyne? 


(“In Deep Abyss.” By Georges Ohnet. 
Published by Funk & Wagnalls, New 
York.) 
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San Antonio, Texas, City of Parks 


BY VINTON §S. JAMES. 


HE ancient but modern City of San 

Antonio lies on the plateau between 

the foot hills of the Guadalupe 

Mountains and the plains of South- 
west Texas. 

The San Antonio River rises in the 
northern part and meanders through the 
city, its erratic course often forming a 
letter S. The river bank is lined with the 
tall pecan, liveoak, elm, willow and many 
varieties of plant life. Its waters have 
a rapid current, with a clear greenish hue, 
sometimes flowing over gravelly shoals 
and forming into large deep pools, in 
which are many varieties of fish. The 
most prized is the black bass. The land- 
ing of La Salle on the coast of Texas, in 
1685, followed by his death, and the prox- 
imity to French possession of Louisiana, 


who established in 1715 a presidio on the 
west bank of the San Pedro, a small 
stream one-half a mile west and running 
parallel with the San Antonio River. 

In 1731 an important event occurred on 
the arrival of thirteen families, pure 
Spaniards, from the Canary Islands. Their 
influence was immediately felt. Civiliza- 
tion and missionary work began now 
with a vengeance. Wild Indians are cap- 
tured, brought into the presidios and 
forced to embrace Christianity. The 
foundation of the Mission Conception is 
laid one mile south of the Pueblo on the 
San Antonio River. The Apache Indians, 
who made their headquarters at Bandera 
Pass, fifty miles northwest of San An- 
tonio, became a terror to the colony; their 
depredations even extended as far west 


San Pedro Park Springs. 


led France to lay claim to this entire ter- 
ritory. Spain hastened to remove this 
shadow from her title by sending a gar- 
rison of soldiers with Franciscian friars, 


as the Rio Grande River. On May 8th, 
1744, the building of the Alamo com- 
menced, which, with its blood-stained 
history, afterwards made many men’s 
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names famous in Texas history. 

The next forty years elapsed without 
any unusual events transpiring, and in 
1765 the population was hardly five hun- 


worth of red paint and about one hun- 
dred and thirty dollars’ worth of presents, 
and were sent away rejoicing. The un- 
disciplined rebel army was in turn at- 


Milam’s Grave. 


dred Europeans. In 1807, Lieutenant 
Zebulon M. Pike, U. 8S. A., afterwards 
famous as an explorer, passed through 
San Antonio under escort bound for the 
States; he having lost his way with an 
exploring party and fell into the hands 
of the Spanish authorities in New Mexico 
and was carried to Santa Fe under arrest. 
In 1800 the population was 2,000 in- 
habitants, consisting mostly of Spaniards 
and Creoles, civilized Indians and half- 
breeds, but few Americans and French- 
men. 

In March, 1813, a rebel army of ad- 
venturers, composed of Americans, Mex- 
icans and Indians, captured San Antonio 
from the Royalists. Many of the hated 
Spanish were put to death, and the spoils 
were divided among the victors. The In- 
dians received as their share two dollars’ 


. 


tacked by the _ reinforced Royalist 
troops of about 3,000 soldiers; the battle 
was against the rebels in the beginning, 
but the Texans fought with the fury of 
devils, and the Royalists were again 
defeated, with a loss of 1,000 men. 

In August, 1813, Arrendondo, the Span- 
ish general, surprised the rebel army and 
defeated them with slaughter. He en- 
tered San Antonio in great triumph. His- 
tory runs along smoothly for many years. 
In 1833, Sam Houston, in company with 
James Bowie, visited San Antonio. Two 
years afterwards the colonists quarreled 
with Mexico and the war for Texas in- 
dependence was on. General Burleson 
laid seige to San Antonio and after many 
efforts to capture the city he decided to 
abandon the fight when he received en- 
couraging news from escaped American 
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prisoners, but which was insufficient to 
inspire him to make another effort, when 
a hero stepped out from the ranks of his 
faltering comrades and exclaimed: “Who 
will follow Old Ben Milam into San An- 
tonio?” On December 5th, 1835, the 
storming of Bexar commenced and Milam 
was killed. His monument, lettered with 
his inspiring words, adorns a beautiful 
park bearing the same name. His grave, 
surrounded by weeping willows, orna- 


Brackenridge Park. 


mented with beds of beautiful flowers, 
lies almost in the shadow of some of San 
Antonio’s most modern and costly build- 
ings. On December 10th, General Cos 
surrendered to General Burleson, but the 
Texan’s victory was not for long. On 
February 23rd, 1836, General Santa Ana, 
with a large army, appeared suddenly be- 
fore San Antonio and demanded uncon- 
ditional surrender on the 6th of March. 
After the most desperate fighting, the 
Alamo, the last shelter of defense for the 


Texan, was captured, the survivors 
butchered and their bodies burned on the 
Plaza. Here fell the gallant Crockett, 
Bowie and others. After annexation to 
the United States, in 1845, the town be- 
gan to improve, and in 1856 its popula- 
tion was 10,000 souls. 

The location of San Antonio as a mili- 
tary post was recognized by the Spanish, 
French, Mexican, Texan and our National 
Government, and almost successively for 


the past 200 years some military or- 
ganization has been quartered here. Many 
famous generals of American history 
were commanders in San Antonio; such 
notables as General Harney, General 
Worth, Albert Sidney Johnson and Rob- 
ert E. Lee. Fort Sam Houston is the sec- 
ond largest military post in the United 
States. It is beautifully located on a hill 
overlooking the city, ornamented with 
shade trees and well kept lawns. Some 
$900,000 have here been expended by the 
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Government in improvements, exclusive 
of the site. 

The Alamo is in a good state of preser- 
vation, but the three missions below town 
on the river are in a state of rapid decay. 

The town tract of San Antonio com- 
prises within its limits 38,000 acres of 
land. Here, formerly, were many irri- 
gating ditches, but crowded thorough- 
fares have caused these agricultural pro- 
jects to be abandoned. San Antonio has 
three daily papers and ten other pub- 


persons who have here regained their 
health, and also by the crowded con- 
ditions of the hotels in the winter. The 
climate is dry and is sufficiently 1emoved 
from the extremes of heat and cold to 
make it delightful the year round. Its 
altitude is 650 feet and its interesting 
relics, beautiful parks, sparkling waters 
and pure sanitation leave nothing to be 
desired for the tourist and health seeker. 
Natural gas and oil have been discovered 
near the city. At present the supply is 
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lications. The water supply is pure and 
furnished from artesian wells, with an 
even temperature of 70 degrees Fahr. 
There are 175 miles of water mains and 
650 fire hydrants distributed over the 
city, with one large reservoir and two 
pump-houses. The sewer system has 
seventy-five miles of pipe and cost $500,- 
000, and is a perfect success. The repu- 
tation of San Antonio as a health resort 
is substantiated by the vast number of 


not sufficienuy developed for commercial 
purposes. San Antonio has the finest 
equipped and managed electric car sys- 
tem in the South; many improvements 
have lately been made; its roadbed in the 
business and principal resident streets is 
over asphalt and mesquite block roads, 
while in the suburbs macadam is used. 
It has forty-five miles of street car track 
and 100 electric cars in operation. 

The river is spanned with thirteen iron 
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and six wooden wagon bridges. There 
are three public natatoriums, one of 70 
degrees Fr., one of hot sulphur water with 
highly curative qualities with a tempera- 
ture ranging from 104 to 106 degrees, and 
hotel capacity sufficiently large to accom- 
modate 100 people. The city has fifty 
public and private schools. The public 
schools have a fine reputation for learn- 
ing, large commodious buildings supplied 
with all modern conveniences and sani- 


conveniences, and its many resources, 
splendid location, many points of interest, 
fine hotels, pure water and beautiful 
parks make it the most interesting city 
and the most popular health resort in the 
South. Its population, according to the 
United States census for 1900, is 53,321 
inhabitants, exclusive of the military post 
and three populous suburbs outside of the 
city limits, and which is almost 10,000 
people more than any other city in the 


Alamo Plaza Park and Post Office. 


tary arrangements. The schools are ably 
managed by a Board of School Trustees 
elected by the people and free from 
politics. The streets in the business part 
of the city are paved with mesquite 
blocks, vitrified brick and rock asphali, 
and there are at present under construc- 


tion six miles of additional asphalt. 


streets. The cash to pay for same when 
completed is in the city’s depository. 
San Antonio is certainly up to date in 
modern improvements, sanitation and 


Lone Star State. 

In the Mayor’s annual message for the 
year ending May 3lst, 1900, he stated: 
“That the receipts for the city of San 
Antonio from all sources amounts to 
$773,791. The bonded indebtedness of the 
city of San Antonio amounts to $1,971,000, 
bearing interest, the average rate being 
5.117 per cent. The receipts for the sink- 
ing fund was sufficient after paying $50,- 
000 of bonded indebtedness and interest 
coupons to the amount of $106,260, a bal- 
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ance was still in the hands of the Treas- 
urer of $67,809.78.” No default in the 
payment of principal or interest on 
bonded debt or any other obligation has 
ever been charged to the city. The as- 
sessed valuation of real and personal 
property for the same years is $31,621,- 
895, which is about 60 per cent of the 
cash value. Real estate and improve- 
ments owned by the city amounts to 
$2,000,000, exclusive of the value of many 
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rabbits and squirrels still have their 
haunts. Many miles of beautiful drives 
have been lately laid out and so shaded 
by these grand trees that the sun in mid- 
day can hardly pierce its foliage. It has 
been the aim of the Hon. Ludwig 
Mahncke, the Park Commissioner, that 
“Prince of Gardeners,’ to improve the 
drives without the cost of sacrificing any 
of the natural beauty, and how well he 
has succeeded in this work of love is at- 


Main Plaza and County Court House. 


miles of paved streets. Brackenridge 
Park, at the source of the San Antonio 
River, is without any question the most 
beautiful natural park in the South. For 
hundreds of years this ideal spot, with 
its crystal water, beautiful foliage and 
many varieties of fern life has been pro- 
tected by private ownership; large live 
oak trees, centuries old, laden wich hang- 
ing moss in all its sombre grandeur, 
tangled wild wood in which the quail, 


tested to by all visitors. This magnificent 
park was the gift to the people of San 
Antonio from George W. Brackenridge, 
whose personality will ever be associated 
with his beautiful charity to the people 
of his home city, and his name will be as 
everlasting as the park. San Pedro Park, 
at the head of the San Pedro, is famous 
for its transparent waters, alive with 
many varieties of fish, which can be seen 
sporting in the clear water, many grass 
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plots, walks shaded with the tall pecan, 
graceful elm and giant cottonwood trees. 
All credit is due to the Hon. Marshall 
Hicks, the present Mayor, who reclaimed 
the park from the most woeful neglect 
of former administrations. Many other 
lovely parks adorn the city’s thorough- 
fares, giving ample breathing spots for 
the people. Alamo Plaza, Main Plaza, 
Travis Park and many others are dis- 
tributed over the city and are beautifully 
kept. 

Among the many points of interest at 
Brackenridge Park is the deer inclosure, 
in which many graceful deer and fawns 
are to be seen gamboling under the beau- 
tiful trees. Tne Park Commussioner hopes 
soon to include some elk and buffalo. 

The Zoo at San Pedro Park contains 
many rare specimens of bird and animal 
life, while on the lake sport many beau- 
tiful water fowl. 

In the center of Travis Park is the 
commanding Confederate Monument, 
erected by the “Daughters of the Con- 
federacy.” Beautiful flowers and roses 
bloom luxuriously in the many varks the 
year round. 

The following is a list of San Antonio’s 
parks with the area of each: 


Name— Area. 
1% acres 
Alamo Piasa Park ........... 2 acres 
4 acres 
4 acres 
Madison Square ............. 6 acres 
Crockett Square ............. 7 acres 
ae ces 6 acres 
Franklin Square ............ 4 acres 
Washington Park ..........:; 3 acres 
City Hospital Park .......... 2 acres 
South Heights Park ......... 6 acres 
Seventh Ward Park ......... 14 acre 
Market House Park ......... 2% acres 
Walton Peteet Park ......... 1% acre 
60 acres 
Brackenridge Park .......... 309 acres 

Twenty parks. Total....... 409% acres 


Plans have also been made for the 


Eighth Ward Park, one and a half acres, 
and Seeligson Park, one acre. 

The Mayors’ Convention was held at 
San Antonio on the 19th of April and 
was attended by over 100 representatives 
of the principal cities of Texas. A 
Mexican supper followed by a banquet in 
their honor was celebrated in San Pedro 
Park Pavilion. The waiters on this oc- 
casion were beautiful sefioritas, daugh- 
ters of our best Mexican citizens. Their 
services were complimentary and per- 
formed in such a graceful and charming 
manner that captivated many a heart in 
that municipal gathering. The “Battle 
of Flowers” parade celebrated the an- 
niversity of Texas independence, the bat- 
tle of San Jacinto. The beautiful 
natural floral decorations, representing 
historic events in Texas, were viewed by 
thousands of spectators. 

West End Lake, on the western bor- 
der of the city, has many beautiful homes 
surrounding its shores, and during the 
Winter many flocks of wild ducks are 
daily seen swimming on the lake. Of all 
the many interesting drives, with its fine 
gravel roadbed, none surpass Roosevelt 
avenue, named after the gallant Roose- 
velt, who here within the shade of the 
historic missions organized the famous 
Rough Riders’ Regiment. Here many vol- 
unteers of the aristocratic, rich and pam- 
pered young men of New York found 
comrades in that rough product of the 
plains, the cowboy. 

San Antonio is in the center of a fine 
hunting and fishing region. It is also the 
headquarters of the live stock trade of 
Western Texas. The Union Stock Yards 
has a cold storage plant and is well 
patronized. The Southern Pacific, I & 
G. N. R. R., S. A. & A. P. and Gulf Shore 
Railroads have their separate depots 
here and in May next the M. K. & T. 
Railroad completes its track to the city. 
The San Antonio Brewery, with a capital 
and improvements of $1,000,000, is one 
of the best paying institutions in the 
South. The Lone Star Brewery has hand- 
some improvements and a large trade. 

The San Antonio International Fair 
commences October 19th and closes Oc- 
tober 30th, 1901. Texas and Mexico will 
be represented by the many varied pro- 
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ducts on exhibition common to both coun- 
tries. 

Marshall Hicks, the present Mayor, is 
now serving his second term and is the 
most progressive executive that has ever 
graced the office. He is only 35 years of 
age and has performed wonders for the 
city’s improvement in paved streets, 


beautiful drives and ornamental public 
His zeal in the pursuit of his 


buildings. 


Brackenridge Park. 


arduous municipal duties is guided by the 
highest principles. His temperate habits 
and the quiet and pure life of his home 
furnishes him with rest and recuperation. 
He has many qualifications as an execu- 
tive officer, as an orator, tireless energy, 
splendid intellect, and his popularity with 
the masses would be a credit as chief 
executive to the grandest and soon to be 
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the greatest State in the Union. 

Texas is only in her infancy. Her 
broad rich prairie lands are capable of 
sustaining a dense population. Her great 
hidden treasures are jealously guarded, 
and lately a miracle has been performed 
at Beaumont, Texas, where fifteen oil 
wells are now in operation, three of 
which furnishes a supply of fuel oil equal 
to one-half of the entire production of the 


world supply, and furnishes a long felt 
want for Texas manufacturers. This is 
only the beginning of an era of pros- 
perity. These wonderful fields for invest- 
ment will attract the idle capital of the 
world and before many years the growth 
of Texas will be phenomenal, the extent 
of which will surpass the wildest dreams 
of her pioneers. 
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